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d ahorrifying scream, which, from the 
‘their minds, electrified all present— 
loctor himself. 

ré man says another word, I shall go 
id Sopronia. 

tter go into the house,” said Mollie. 
rouldn’t go across that garden alone, 
e me gueen of the whole world. I 
ch a story as that in all my born days. 
leep on the back side of the old folks’ 
nd have the dog in the room besides!” 
should howl?” said the professor. 
—how can you be so onfeelin’?” 

id Mollie, ‘ was that story true?” 
said the doctor. ‘ ‘That was a story.” 
ully believe,” resumed Mollie, “that 
such awful things as you have been 
' Why, I wouldn’t see one for the 
»bhobblins!” 

41 my opinion, Mollie. If you keep 
2 clean, and say your prayers, you will 
1ing to be afraid of.” 

opronia, recovering, ‘’tis nobody but 
such sights as them!” 

rty joined the doctor ina hearty laugh, 
iation, ‘* Good!” 

i to resume the subject on the follow- 
Japtain Ainsley promised a story, and 
srhaps she’d tella kind of a funny one.” 


— 





mors of the Day. 





ON MILITARY NECESSITY. 
pey is dat you dressed up in sojer close 


I’se enlisted.” 

Pomp, I wants to ax you jes one ting 
ut’s dis I heah ’bout military necessi- 
nean?”” 

, to you rite off. Gim’e yer knife fust.” 


Now, am you a loyal man, Pete?” 
” 


rou. Now, law am one ting, and mili- 
is anoder. I’se a sojer. War times 
[ got yer knife kase ’twas a military 
vant it. De law can’t touch me fur 
1 touch me, and you are opposed to 
ity, and go to Fort Laughyet.” 

my knife!” 

onfisticated by military necessity. In 
army and de gubberment takes all 
perty, slabes, and all tings, bekase dey 
to carry on de war. In peace dere is 
ry necessity, and dey couldn’t do it; 
Y um opposed, dose who oppose am 
dey oppose de interest ob de whole 
in dat interest, being a sojer. I keep 
a military necessity; you object, and 
unist at once. So be keerful. Wut 


de knife—and be dam! I don’t want 
Aughyet.” 
ufliciently understand ‘bout military 


dat’s a fac.” 

ollus tought you was loyal! So good- 
neral wants to see me.’’ 

omp; but when de war is ober, bring 
” 

IN A FOG. 

igo, there lived in the town of —,a 
B., whom we will call Joe, who fre- 
d more than he could comfortably car- 
) resided in the neighborhood a painter 
o kept asaloon. Now W. was a great 
, On one occasion, Joe came into W.’s 
her early in the morning got very much 
d finally fell asleep in his chair. Joe 
sighted, and always wore specs. After 
me time, W. took off his specs, blacked 
t them back again, lighted the lamps, 
ke Jue, telling him that it was about 
at night, and be wanted to shut up. 
ii remarked that he had slept some 





ce 
ry dark, and if you will bring it back 
nd you a lantern.” 
s lantern, gave it to Joe, and helped 
Joe went off towards home (up the 
street), in the middle of the day, with 
erybody looking at him, and wonder- 
he matter. 





rstand, Mr. Tooke, you have all the 
* London with you,” said O'Brien to 
stings at Westminster. “ Lam happy 
on the authority of one of the greatest 
Tooke. 
ne head your boy has!” said an ad- 
* Yes,” said the fond father, * he’s a 
ld block—aint you, my boy?” * Yes, 
or said yesterday that 1 was a young 


uly is apt to think that, of all the spots 
1 in her life, that where she met her 
le greenest that ever enhanced mem- 


il smoke, ma?” “ What do you mean?” 
‘ard men talk about a volume of smoke, 
you could read any volume.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Robert Grey's Yuspiration. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





F a lady wishes to feel herself a 
heroine of romance, let her capti- 
vate the imagination of a roman- 
tic, intelligent, talented rustic. 
He must have lived in retirement, 
and with society so little congenial 
that he found his companionship 
solely in books. He must have 
read Scott, Milton, Mrs. Browning 
and Tennyson. He must have 
lived in a respectable manner, but 
with so little of elegance that those 
ordinary luxuries which are every 
day matters to the rich, will to 
him savor of the wonderful. 
Above all, he must be pure, noble, 
and true. On such an altar only 
can that rare, chivalric passion be kiudled. 

Such a young mun was Robert Grey, a farmer’s 
son. He had held the plough, hved corn and potatoes, 
mown the grass; and between whiles, had read, and 
studied, and dreamed. 

On a shelf in his carpetless chamber stood Milton, 
Shakspeare, all the principal histories and essays, 
Scott, the Brownings, Tennyson and Lowell. 

The hands that turned over these books were 
brown and hard, but the face that bent above them 
was bright and handsome as a picture, with strong, 
well-cut features, an eye bright and clear as wind- 
swept skies, a frank, bold forehead, on each side of 
which the plentiful chestnut hair, always tumbling 
forward in shining locks, had kept a strip of snowy 
whiteness beside the well-tanned face. He had a tall 
and well-developed form, grown almost beyond his 
years (he was but nineteen) by exercise in the open 
air at all seasons. 

It was not often that the young man went to mar- 
ket; but one morning when the farm man was ill, 
he loaded the large market-wagon and drove in him- 
self, He reached the market betimes, disposed of his 
stock, and started for a stroll through the city. 

Every moment some picture, or porcelain, or mar- 
ble in the shop windows made him pause. Sets of 
jewels sparkled on their velvet cushions—milky 
pearls, diamonds like drops of sunlighted water, ame- 

thysts of transparent purple. Gay ribbons and del- 
icate laces flaunted in the summer breeze to catch 
the eyes of passing fair ones, and tropical fruits and 
fanciful confectionery tempted the taste. 

Presently the sound of martial music and the gath- 
ering of a crowd attracted his attention. Some milita- 
ry pageant was approaching, and he hastened to secure 
a place on the steps of the State House to see it pass. 
It was something new and exciting after his quiet 
country experience, and he stood gazing and listening, 
scarce conscious of where he was, but remembering 
old triumphal entries on history, and trying to fancy 
himself back in the middle ages, and that the horse- 
men were victorious crusaders coming back from the 

Holy Land; or the splendid cavalry of Ferdinand, 
pouring into conquered Granada. 

Presently some impression finer than these stole 
over him, something delicate and enchanting, fra- 
grant with old romance, but tingling with a new 
reality. He did not analyze the emution, but followed 
whither it led. The dames and demoiselles of old 
time swept aside its warriors. He heard the lute and 
the laugh. Isabella of Arragon rode her white pal- 
frey, or reclined in her silken tent in the midst of the 
army. Delicate, soft-handed pages followed their 
unconscious masters with passionate devotion, the 
occasional blush or drooping eye their only betrayal. 

The motive of this enchanted reverie was just at 
the dreamer’s elbow, and was but a carved sandal- 
wood fan, fluttering to and fro as its owner fussed 
and fumed in the heat. 


Mrs. Julian and Miss Florence Julian had been 

caught out in the crowd, and were now imprisoned 

in it, to their utter disgust. The elder lady, a fleshy, 

haughty looking woman, who was panting in her 

rich dress, fanned herself constantly, and bemoaned 

herself for having stepped into the street. The young 

lady stood silent and tranquil, listlessly watching the 

lancers go by. 

“My dear,” said the mother, “if we could go 

through the State House and down Mt. Vernon street, 

would it not be better?” 

“T think not, mama,” said a low, silvery voice. 

“The crowd will soon break up, they are starting 

now in front, and we can goon. If we attempt to go 
up the steps, we shall only be elbowed by those 

coming down.” F ° 

“What a delicious voice!” thought Robert Grey, 

with a little tremor. 

“But I am standing in the sun,” persisted the 

mother, pettishly. 

The young man was too modest to offer his services, 

or to look at them, but he immediately moved a little 
and made a space in the shade on the step below him, 
into which the ladies immediately stepped. Mrs. 
Julian looked at him, evidently with the intention of 
making some acknowledgment, but he looked straight 
off into space, as though the whole affair were purely 
accidental, though blushing deeply at the same time. 
“A very civil young man,” was the lady’s very 
audible comment. ‘This is really much better, 
Fiorence.” 

Their new position brought the two ladies directly 
in front of Robert. For the first time in his life he 
found himself in close contact with delicate and high- 
bred ladies, and, in a manner, associated with them. 
He had read of them in books, and had, perhaps, 
seen them at a distance in their carriages; but his 
actual acquaintance had deen limited to his good 
Aunt Sarah, an ordinary farmer’s wife, and his pret- 
ty cousin, Minnie Freeman, a rosy country girl, who 
raced in the woods and pastures, rode on loads of 
hay, washed the dishes, with sleeves rolled up from 
her round, sunburnt arms, and had a clear, strong, 
healthy voice. These and their kind comprised the 
list of his feminine friends; and now, right before 
him, with her dress brushing him and her shoulder 
touching his side as the crowd pressed, was a 
dainty human exotic, from that conservatory called 
“society.” 

His first perception of the difference was a pang; 
but as he watched her, he forgot himself in the soft, 
intoxicating delight of the study. First, a glance 
took in her dress. The dress and mantle were of 
some light gray gauzy material, with satin spots of 
bright green, reminding the rustic of cobwebs hung 
over the dewy green of the apple trees, with the 
points of the leaves showing through. Flutings of 
rich green ribbon finished this cool, pretty robe. The 
tiniest bonnet of green crape, trimmed with a wreath 
of ivy leaves and a cluster of white moss-rosebud 


it possible that little hand could ever lie like an apple 
blossom in his hard palm?” 

While he blushed crimson at the fancy, the crowd 
pressed nearer, some rough men and rougher women 
forcing their way, and with a faint cry the girl be- 
fore him was pushed back against him. Nothing but 
his supporting arm prevented her falling. 

“ Ladies,” he said, hastily, “if you will follow mea 
few steps to the railing there, I will keep the crowd 
away from you till the press is over.” 

The mother made a hurried sign of assent, and the 
daughter silently clung to one arm, while with the 
other he forced a passage. 

The touch of that hand on his arm fired him. He 
felt that he could have made a path through a crowd 
of tigers, and almost wished that people would not 
fall back so readily, and that some real peril would 
start up in his path to be overcome for her sake. 
Perhaps never again in his life would he be so near 
her. If now he could only ward some danger from 
her beautiful form, then drop dead at her feet from 
doing it, he would gladly die. But, alas! no dragon, 
nor puissant warrior, nor even a drunken man, stood 
in his way. The crowd saw a handsome young man 
with flashing eyes, making way for two elegantly 
dressed, proud-looking women, and with inherent 
snobbishness fell back reverently, and gave them 
way. 

The peril, however, was much greater to their re- 
fined sensibilities than to any one ruder it could be. 
“T am greatly obliged, sir,” Mrs. Julian said, im- 
pressively, as he placed them securely from vulgar 
contact and took his stand to guard them. “TI don’t 
know what we should have done without you.” 

He bowed and stammered some indistinct dis- 
claimer, feeling himself turn faint as the soft blue 
eyes of Miss Julian were raised to his face, and her 
sweet smile endorsed her mother’s acknowledgment. 
He withdrew, and stood at a little distance, his 
head in a whirl, till, the crowd thinned, the ladies 
felt themselves safe to start. 

Mrs. Julian stopped for another word of thanks in 
passing. 

“ And I would like to know the name of the gen- 
tleman who has been of such service to us,” she said. 
Robert Grey, madam,” he sta ed, blushi 

like a girl. 

“Robert Grey,” she repeated, giving the name a 
lofty sound by her deliberate, fine pronunciation of it. 
“Tt is a pleasant name toremember. Good-morning, 
sir. I hope I may some time have the pleasure of re- 
turning your kindness.” And slipping a card into 
his hand, and giving him a sweet smile, she passed 
on, 

Florence Julian glanced up at him as she passed 
before him, smiled faintly, then dropped her lids and 
followed her mother, while he stood looking after 
them in a whirl of emotion. 

It might be thought that Mrs. Julian had been 








under the brim, made believe cover the satin-smooth 
flaxen hair, but allowed every woven tress to be seen 
through its emerald film. Nothing escaped his scru- 
tiny. The delicate lace of her collar, real point, if he 
had but known, the tiny pearl-colored gloves, that 
allowed the very finest tracing of rings and the shape 
of the little nails to be seen through their exquisite 
texture, the black velvet ribbon, wrought with tiny 
white shells, that was fastened around her slender 
throat, the faint peach-bloom in her cheek and the 
fine silken shade of eyebrow and lash, visible as she 
turned her face to listen or speak to her mother, all 
were noted. .What was equal to the fairness of that 
wrist, small as an infant’s, and traced with azure 
veins? Could marble dare to rival the whiteness of 
her brow and throat, or coral be bright beside her 
dainty, rosy mouth? Robert Grey felt with some- 
thing like a pang of despair that this fairy-like crea- 
ture must have been made of finer clay than that 
which had formed him, and he shrank back, feeling 
huge, and coarse, and rough. Nothing could bring 
such extremes together, he thought. Together? 





u rily profuse in her thanks, but it was that 
lady’s policy to have it understood that it was no 
trifle to render even the smallest service to her, and 
also, that contact with the vulgar herd was, for her, 
a very dreadful thing. Besides, to give the woman 
credit for what she had of genuine feeling, she was 
really pleased with the young man’s appearance. 
To be sure, he was evidently a countryman, but, 
also, evidently a gentleman. In this country there is 
no knowing what a fine young man may rise to, etc. 

“It was perfectly dreadful, my dear,” she said, 
describing her adventure to her husband at the din- 
ner-table. ‘I really thought I should be crushed. 
I was really pleased with the young man. If he were 
to apply anywhere for a clerkship or anything, I 
should certainly give him my recommendation.” 

“In short,” said her husband, laughing, “you 
would certify him to be a handsome young man with 
bright eyes, and very polite to the ladies, therefore 
perfectly qualitied to fill any position whatever.” 

“Tsay, Flor,” said Willis Julian, giving his mous- 
tache a pull, “did you miss anything out of your 
pocket after you left him?” 


enough for a pick-pocket. He had working hands, 
brown and large. These light-fingered people have 
white hands. They do not need to work.” 

“Some other attraction, hey?” her brother per- 
sisted. ‘Fell in love with you?” 

Florence Julian gave her head a saucy, coquettish 
toss, and laughed significantly. Indeed, as uncon- 
scious as the young lady had appeared, she had been 
quite aware all the time of the impression which she 
had made on the handsome rustic. A born coquette, 
all was grist that came to her mill, and if an aris- 
tocrat were not at hand she would captivate a ple- 
beian, though she knew, of course, how to proportion 
her smiles. 

When the light, floating figure had disappeared 
from his sight, Robert Grey turned with a long sigh 
and looked at the sacred spot where she had stood. 
As he looked, the flutter of something white caught 
his eye, and going nearer, he found a small gossamer 
handkerchief caught in the iron railing, a dainty 
thing, with fine open stitch at the hem, and “ Flor- 
ence” written in tiny characters in one corner. P 
He looked at the card in his hand, a bound of the 
heart answering the thought that here was dnother 
chance to see her. There was only the name “ Mrs. 
A. M. Julian,” but no address. True, he could find 
them out in some way, for they must be well known; 
but the longer he thought about it, the less he felt 
inclined to seek them. He shrank from intruding on 
them at their own house, and he was not quite sure 
that the handkerchief would reach its owner if left 
in the hands of aservant. Should he send it to her 
through the post-office? He had heard her mother 
call her Florence. 

All day long he wandered about the city, seeing 
and hearing in a dream, that fairy-like form and 
sweet face ever before him, that sweet voice in his 
ears, and the dainty handkerchief pressed close to 
his heart. When the sun set, he harnessed his horse 
and drove homeward. As his heavy farm horse 
jogged slowly out of the city, a dashing barouche ard 
span met him, going townward, and leaning languid- 
ly back on the dark-blue cushions, was Florence 
Julian, listening with a half smile to the chat of her 
gay companions. 

Robert Grey felt as though a wave of darkness had 
rolled over him. In no other way could the contrast 
in their positions have been made so striking—she, 
the dainty lady riding out like a queen in her car- 
riage—he, the country clown driving his vegetable 
wagon home from the market. 

Had he known the truth, he would have lost the 
one drop of comfort in his cup of bitterness. He 
thought that she did not see him; but the fact was, 
that Miss Julian recognized him perfectly, saw the 
first flash of his recognizing glance. the crimson 
that flooded his face, and the quick motion by which 
he pulled his hat lower over his brows, and averted 
his head in passing. She smiled to herself, but said 
nothing. She did not choose to avow that the cham- 
pion whom her mother had been describing in such 
glowing terms, was only a market-man. 

From that day Robert Grey was a changed man. 
His former occupations became hateful to him, All 
the vague dreams of his life flamed into an intense 
desire—not to equal her, that could not be—but to 
become what she would not blush to own as an ac- 
quaintance, to be something worthy of a thought of 
hers, to make a name which might be spoken in her 
presence, and which she might speak without a 
sneer. A burning ambition took possession of him. 
Rise he would, or die. 

If his father, aunt, or cousin, the only members of 
their household, noticed anything unusual in his 
manner, they made no comments to him, In spite of 
their simple manners, they had too much native 
delicacy for that. Indeed, he did not give them long 
to speculate or wonder. On the second day after his 
visit to town, having made up his own mind, he 
sought an interview with his father, It was a long 
one, but left the subject unsettled. Mr. Grey was 
too much surprised by his son’s sudden resolution, to 








Did he then dream of such a thing? Could he think 


“© fie!” his sister laughed. “He wasn’t fine 


consent to his wishes without some consideration ; 
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pain. 

Ten years slipped by, ten years of unremitting ap- 
plication, and Robert Grey stood fairly before the 
world. He had graduated from college with high 
honors, had passed a fine examination, was admitted 
to the bar, and was now a promising lawyer—or 
rather, a performing lawyer; for several well-con- 
ducted cases had won him commendation in high 
places. Prominent gentlemen of the bar invited him 
to their houses, and he soon found himself quite at 
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besides that, he was one of those careful mortals 
who never decide on any matter without consider- 
ation. But the evening after this consultation, as 
the family rose from their evening game of whist, 
which was their sole dissipation, Mr. Grey broke out: 

“Tf you must go, why, you must, Rob. A man 
may as well get the eurse’s worth.” 

“Sir?” said his son, in surprise. 

“Why, on, we were all cursed from Adam, for 
a nibble at the tree pf knowledge, and I say we may 
as well the curge’s worth—what you call having 
the ganie as well asthe name. If you want to eat 
the whole tree, roots and all, I wont object.” 

“I may go to college, father?” cried Robert, joy- 
fully. 

* Yes, sir.” 

There was silence for a moment, then the young 
man fairly burst into tears. 

“T wouldn’t have hesitated a moment,” his father 
said, in an unsteady voice, “ if I had known how your 
heart was set on it. You’re all I’ve got, and it’s a 
pity if you can’t have your way.” 

“Rob going to college?” cried Aunt Sarah, in 
astonishment. 

Aunt Sarah, be it known, was Mr. Grey’s widowed 
sister, who had kept house for him since his wife’s 
death, and Minnie Freeman was an orphan niece of 
her husband, of whom Mr. Grey was guardjan, and 
in whose house she had been for the last three years. 


Minnie said nothing, but the tears started in her 
dark eyes at the prospect of losing the companion- 
ship of her friend and cousin, as she called him. 

“Rob's going to college, Sarah.” 

“ Well, I never!” 

‘And I expect he’ll be President of the United 
States, some day,” he added, stooping to light his 
pipe, and winking a tear from his eye. 

That night, as Robert walked to and fro in the 
garden when all was still, not dreaming, but willing 
of the future, his blood all in a heat with anticipated 
triumph, a gentle hand stole into his arm. 

**O Robert, how I shall miss you!” sobbed Minnie 
Freeman, dropping her head on to his shoulder. 

Why, Minnie, you here!’’ he said, in surprise, at 
the same time wondering uneasily if she had heard 
what he had been saying to himself, or caught a 
sound of that name, “ Sweetest Florence!” which had 
been upon his lips. 

“Yes, Rob. I couldn’t sleep, and saw you here, 
and came out. Are you angry with me?” with- 
drawing herself from him. 

‘No, dear, of course not. How could I be angry 
with such a dear little cousin! But you quite start- 
led me. Will you then miss me so much?” drawing 
her nearer to him again. 

**T cannot say how much!” she sobbed. 

“But you will soon get over that,” he said, mean- 
ing to comfort, and not to be cruel. 

She drew back from him a moment, then putting 
both her arms around his neck, she clasped him 
closely, her wet cheek to his. 

“Robert, dear, I shall never get over caring for 
you. I have neither father, mother, brother, nor sis- 
ter, and you in this house, all of you, have taken the 
place of those to me. I have no one but you and 
your father and Aunt Sarah, and I love you best. I 
suppose it’s because you are nearer my age. I shall 
never forget you, never! I know many things that 
you think of, Rob, and I know why you want to go.” 

“You know?” he cried, starting. 

“Yes, dear. You don’t like farming, and you want 
to be a gentleman. I don’t blame you one bit. Your 
father is rich, and doesn’t need you, except for com- 
pany. I don’t blame you for going, dear. And 
sometimes, Rob, I think I’d like to be a lady.” 

“You are a dear girl,” he said, smoothing her hair, 
and kissing her. 

“You know I’ve got money, Rob, and perhaps—” 
trying to laungh—“ I'll keep within hailing distance 
of you, so that you needn’t be ashamed of me when 
we meet in the city streets.” 

“Ashamed of you!” he exclaimed, with a pang of 
self-reproach, as he recollected how thei very day he 
had called up her image in his mind as a contrast to 
the dainty city lady. 

“Well, [hope you wont be,” she said, drawing 
back from him, ‘‘and I know you wont be unless I 
deserve it. Now I will goin, and I wish you would 
too, Rob.” 

“Pretty soon, dear. 
kiss first.” 

Youth is ever selfish, and when fired with love or 
ambition, is doubly so; and Robert was too much en- 
grossed by his own hopes and expectations to feel the 
void that his absence would make in the home circle, 
He longed to be off, and could scarcely wait till the 
necessary preparations were made; and if at parting 
he felt for a moment what true and tried affection he 
was leaving, he soon comforted himself and them 
with the thought that the honors which he would 
win would more than compensate for any present 


Good-night. But give me a 


home, and even indifferent, in scenes which had once 
seemed to him like enchantment, He had learned 
to smile at some of his boyish notions, and to have g 
true and higher appreciation of himself; but the one 
crowning romance of his life was unchanged and un- 





broken. He still held a niche sacred for the girl, 
without whose influence, he said, he should have 
been stil! a plodding farmer. He did not ask himself 
if it would not have been as well if he had remained 
so. The great.end and aim of all his exertions was 
as yet unattained and unattempted, and no doubt of 
the value of the prize had ever entered his mind, 

In all that time he had not once seen Florence 
Julian. They had been in Europe some years, then 
she had been at the South. Her father was dead, 


and her mother lived on in the same house. Her | 
and not even the glamour: 


brother was married, 
which surruunded all belonging to his Jady-love 
could make Robert think him anything more than a 
very ordinary young man. Speaking with him, for 
they were acquainted, Willis had said that they were 


expecting Flor home in June, then that she and her 


mother had gone to Saratoga and the Catskills, and 
would be home in October. 

Robert trembled, thinking of the time when he 
would meet her; for he had determined that now 
was the time to seek her acquaintance. She was still 
unmarrie]—had been Kept so for him, be felt sure, 
and he was in a position to meet her socially as an 
equal, To delay longer would be to throw the prize 
away. -Perhaps she would not listen to him, but he 
must run that risk. He could not help knowing that 
there were ladies as wealthy and aristocratic as she 
who would not disdain his alliance, and if she rejected 
him, at least she could not look on his offer as an 
insult. 

Their first meeting was at a little social party of 
about a dozen intimate acquaintances. Miss Julian 
sat languidly fanning herself, and listening to the 
chatter of ber bosom enemy, Fanny Colby. 

“He's to be here this evening, dear, and I advise 
you to try your best. If I weren’t unfortunately en- 
gaged, I'd tilt with you; but George is horribly jeal- 
ous. Why, when I happened to remark once that 
Robert Grey had the most beautiful eyes and form I 
ever saw, George sulked the whole evening; and I 
was obliged to add, in order to pacify him, that I 
meant the most beautiful for blue eyes. George’ sare 
gray. ” 

“But what of his manner, and fortune?” asked 
Miss Julian, behind her fan. ‘‘ You know one grows 
to be prudent; and, Fanny, I am getting frightfully 
old. Iam almost twenty-five.” 

Miss Fanny smiled to herself, for she happened to 
know that her dear friend’s age was precisely twenty- 
eight years, three months and ten days; but she 
wasn’t going to say so. 

“T know it, dear, and I'm almost twenty-four. 
His manners are perfectly fascinating. He is as lofty 
as a lord, and as indifferent as the Grand Turk. He 
seeks the society of women, apparently, in order to 
show them that he cannot be captivated by them. 
He is proof against all sorts of love darts. If you fail, 
I shall despair. Everybody else has tried. For the 
fortune, he is rich enough. He’san only child, and 
his father is a rich farmer. A railroad has been laid 
by their land within a few years, and has made it 
worth its surface in bank-notes. Then he has his 
profession.” 

“He doesn’t pay attention to any one, you say?” 
asked Miss Julian, turning a bracelet of pink coral 
on her dazzling arm so as to bring the carved flower- 
cluster in sight. 

“Not that I know. Somebody said something 
about a sort of cousin of his—Minnie Freeman— 
you’ve heard the Otises rave about her. She’s the 
fourth person in their trinity; but I am positive it 
is nothing. I asked him about her, and he spoke in 
the highest terms of her goodness, and talents, and 
accomplishments, and all that sort of thing, and pro- 
fessed himself to be as fond of her as a brother could 
be. But that just proved that there was no love in 
the case.” 

““What a handsome man! 
rupted Miss Julian. 

‘Speak of angels— My dear, behold your fate. It 
is the irresistible Robert le—le—what’s the Italian 
for angel?” 

* But he is so pale, Fanny.” 

“Yes, I see. Perhaps the dear creature has head- 
ache.” E 

Robert Grey scarcely did credit to the reputation 
for pride and indifference which Miss Colby had given 
him, when he was presented to Miss Julian. He 
bowed profoundly, without looking into the fair face 
which he remembered so well, and a deep crimson 
rushed over his face, leaving it pale again. 

For a moment there was silence, then with graceful 
ease she commenced the conversation, seeming not to 
notice his emotion, which pleased as much as it sur- 
prised her. Presently he dared to look at her, and, 
as her eyes dropped in well-assumed modesty, he 
studied again that face which for ten years had been 
the star of his existence. 

It was as fair and lovely as it was on that summer 
day long ago, when he had looked at it with despair 
in his heart. If years had made any ravages, art had 
carefully repaired them, The soft bloom of the del- 
ieate cheek was the same, the rich, fair hair fell ina 
shining cascade from the simple head-dress of black 
lace fastened with a pink cural comb. The arms and 
neck were dazzlingly fair against the deep blue of 
her satin dress, and if the laces swept too audaciously 
low on the bosom, why, Miss Julian had spent sev- 
eral years in Europe; and besides, how beautiful she 
was! Doubtless her own innocence made her dis- 
regardful. 

There was nothing in their conversation but the 
ordinary conversation of polite and not too intel- 
lectual society; yet Mr. Grey lingered near Miss 
Julian nearly all the evening, She seeming quite 


Who is he?” inter- 


willing to be thus monopolized; and when he went 
home that night with a cordial permission from her 
to visit her, his head and heart were in a whirl of 
happiness. 

He did visit her again and again, and she soon be- 
gan to receive the laughing congratulations of her 
friends on the conquest which she had made. She 
only smiled in conscious triumph to the others, but 
to Fanny Colby she detailed circumstantially the 
exact progress of the amour. 

More than once had Robert Grey been on the point 
of speaking, but always something checked him, 
Suppose she should reject him? He could not bear 
the thought. Rejection would be banishment; and 
could he risk losing the fascination of her society 
and friendship? Could he bear never to have that 
small hand resting in his again, or clinging confid- 
ingly to his arm? Could he live and never again 
meet those sweet eyes turned up to his? True, he 
had much to encourage bim; but she was so frank 
and childlike that it might mean only friendship. 
He would wait a little longer. He had half a mind 
to get Minnie acquainted with her, first taking Min- 
nie into his contidence, and see if a woman’s wit 
could understand a woman’s heart. Florence had 
asked of his cousin Minnie, and had expressed a de- 
sire to see her. But he shrank from baring the sacred 
secret of his heart, even to that true and tender 
friend; and besides, he could not consent to play the 
spy on Florence. He would ask her like a man, and 
run his risks like one. 

Then, too, he remembered how Minnie had cooled 
when he had proposed the acquaintance to her. He 
had wanted to ask Miss Julian and a few others to 
ride out to his father’s, one of those lovely spring 
days, take a luncheon, stroll about the grounds, 
which were now quite a different thing from ten 
years ago, and ride back by moonlight. 

“ Certainly, if you wish,” she said, too courteously 
for perfect cordiality. ‘I will do my best to entertain 
your friends.” 

“But I want them to be your friends, Minnie,” he 
had said. ‘I’m afraid you get lonely out here, some- 

times. You spend so little time in the city.” 

“ Pray don’t do anything of that sort on my ac- 
count,” she said, hastily. “I am never lonely, and 
can go in town as often as I like. I have more com- 
pany than you know, and could have yet more but 
that I decline it.” 

And so the matter dropped for the time. 

The laying of a new railroad track had, as Miss 
Colby said, greatly augmented the value of Mr. Grey’s 
property. He had laid asidg all active farming for 
himself, and only overlooked his men. Additions 
and improvements had been made to house and 
grounds till the estate had become a really elegant 
one; and what house could want a handsomer or 
more accomplished mistress than Minnie Freeman? 
For poor Aunt Sarah had long slept the sleep that 
knows no waking, and the old man could not give up 
his ward, who, for her part, except for the necessary 
time devoted to masters, had no desire to leave him. 
Minnie had been more than true to her promise to 
keep within hailing distance of Robert Grey in his 
upward road. She had walked calmly equal, and he 
was proud of her. 

One of those spring days, an old classmate of Rob- 
ert’s came into his oftice to see him. Frank Sever- 
ence seemed to have something to say which he was 
unable to commence on, and lingered and made ex- 
cuses till his friend could but notice his embarrass- 
ment. 

“Come, what is it, Frank?” he said, at length, 
laughing. “If yon’ve got into a scrape, out with it. 
Is it a breach of promise, or—” 

The grave look on his friend’s face stopped him. 

“ Robert, I believe you know me well enough to be 
able to say whether or not I am a man of honor,” he 
said, 

“Frank, I never meant to doubt your honor,” he 
said, earnestly. ‘1 could not do that.” 

“And you know whether I am a friend to you,” 
the other went on. 

“You befriended me more than once in college,” 
Robert Grey said, grasping his friend’s hand warmly. 

“Read that,” said Frank, tossing a note on to the 
table. : 

The young lawyer colored slightly as he glanced at 
the writing. How like it was to many a dainty note 
which he had received! Could she be writing to 
Frank, and for what? He read. 


“DEAR FAN: My adorer is very slow with his 
proposal, but I may promise myself that it will come 
off some time within a week. If it does not, I shall 
try him with a little jealousy. Indeed, I am going to 
the great concert this evening with Monsieur de 
Ligne, and have just written to that effect to Robert; 
but I took care to express proper regrets tor the pre- 
engagement, and to hint that he should have asked 
me sooner. If this doesn’t teach him the danger of 
procrastination, I shall immediately commence a de- 
cided flirtation with Monsieur. But I hope that will 
not be necessary, fur he was quite ardent last eve- 
ning, begged a tlower from my bouquet, called me 
Florence in an indescribable voice, and kissed my 
hand at parting. Is not that hopeful? Willis says 


gentleman looks apoplectic. I got Willis to make 
some inquiries about it, and he is sure there is no in- 
cumbrance on the property except the afuresaid old 
gentleman, who can’t live forever. Be sure you 
come to see me to-morrow morning, when we will 
talk matters over. Yours ever, FLORENCE. 


“P. S.—I hope soon to put a Grey after my flowery 
baptismal.” 





their place out of town is very tine, and that the old | 





“Where did you get this? What does it mean?’ 
asked Robert Grey, sternly, lifting a pale face from 
its perusal. 

“T came by the note accidentally, and it confirmed 
me in my resolution to speak to you on this subject. 
The note was written this morning, by Florencs 
Julian to Fanny Colby, and its contents speak for 
themselves. Doubtless you understand them better 
than I do.” 

“What else have you to say?” asked Robert, in 
the same cold, stern manner. 

“Florence was once engaged to my cousin, Edward 
Banks. He was rich at the time; but afterward, 
when his father failed and lost everything, she jilted 
him in the most heartless manner. Those who know 
her best know her for an unprincipled coquette.” 

“That will do, Frank. Now will you be so good 
as to leave me?” 

“Robert, try to—” 

“Don’t pity me!” said the other, passionately. 

“I wont, Robert. I'll go now. God bless you, 
boy! May I come in and see you to-morrow?” 

“Yes, Meantime, leave ine this note, will you?” 

“Yes; you can make what use you please of it. 
Good-by.” And the young man went out, his heart 
aching with the remembrance of the paie tace he had 
left. 

The next morning, Mr. Grey called to see Miss 
Julian, asking to see her alone. 

“The time has come,” said Florence to herself, 
but with a little tremor. “‘“My hint about delay 
brought him round.” And she made herself as 
charming as possible before she appeared. 

It seemed to Robert Grey that he had a long time 
to wait; but then, he had called ear!y so as to avoid 
other visitors, and she might be preparing to go out. 
He walked slowly up and down the long parlors 


‘where he had spent so many a happy hour, examined 


tor the hundredth time pictures and trinkets which 
he did not consciously see, counted the palm-branches 
on the carpet, and looked at a carefully-kept bouquet, 
which he recognized as one he had sent her two days 
before. 

At length she appeared, stealing on him before he 
was aware, her white morning-robe with its simple 
blue ribbons looking fresh as a lily, her shining hair 
half covered by a coquettish little morning-cap, and 
the smile on her lip, the blush on her cheek, the 
droop of her eyelids, all forming a picture of beauty, 
elegance and simplicity which almost made him cry 
out with pain. But he controlled himself. Robert 
Grey was not a weak man, and though he might 
suffer, he would not falter. 

“T have something particular to say to you,” he 
said, quietly. “ Are we quite safe from interruption?” 


“Yes, quite,” she answered, smiling. ‘‘ But you 
frighten me. Am I going to get a scolding?” glanc- 
ing timidly in his face, and thinking to herself that. if 
Mr. Grey were as used to the proposal business as 
she was, he wouldn’t make quite so tragical an affair 
of it as he was doing, with his pale face and 
compressed lips. 

“*T received a severe shock yesterday,” he began, in 
a voice whose deep quiet was new toher. “I got 
what looked like a proof of the unworthiness of a 
friend whom I have valued highly. I would be glad 
to have that proof falsified, but do not know how it 
can be done.” 

** How sad!” she exclaimed, looking up to meet the 
strange hgit of his steady eyes. ‘ Nothing is so sad 
as to find our friends unworthy.” 

“You are right,” he answered; ‘shall I show you 
the proof?” 

* Please do!” 

He placed a note in her hand, fixing his eyes on 
her face. 

At the first glance, the blood rushed in a torrent 
over her face and neck. 

“How dare you intercept my letters!” she cried, 
starting up. ‘It is unmanly, dishonest! You have 
been playing a trick from first to last!’ 

Then under the steady, mournful light of his eyes 
her own dropped, and she sank into a chair, burying 
her face in her hands. 

“You acknowledge the note, then?” he said, with 
a@ momentarily faint voice. “ Florence, listen to me a 
few minutes. I shall not detain you long. That 
note was given me by a friend who said it came to 
his hand by accident. Had he told me first that in 
was a letter from you to a friend of yours, and not to 
him, I would not have read a line. But your name 
had not been mentioned, and I was only struck by 
the fact of your writing to him from recognizing the 
hand-writing. After reading a few lines, I could not 
stop. I had a right tothe whole. It is well for me 
that I was enlightened in time; tor I could not have 
borne it, had you been my wife. And the writer of 
that note never can be aught but a stranger to me.” 

She looked up with sudden anger, but he interposed : 

“ Listen a little longer, Miss Julian. Dol not de- 
serve one hearing? But tirst let me give you back a 
memento which has been worn near my heart for ten 
years, 4 memento of my first meeting with you. You 
dropped this handkerchief on the steps of the State 
House ten years ago.” 

Then in the same steady, mournfui tenes he told 
her all his story—his love at sight, his remembrance 
of her, all he had done to be worthy of her to the last, 
when, the prize almost in his grasp, it was proved 
worthless.” 

‘You have made my life bankrupt,” he said, end- 
ing; ‘‘but J pity you; for never in your life will you 
be loved as I have loved you.” 

She had been sobbing during the last of his speech, 
and as he turned to go she started up. 

“ Robert, can you not furgive me?” 
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ba | ‘fargive you,” he said, quietly, « i “but fe 
forget.” 

She sank into her chair again, overwhelmed 
shame and disappointment, and he went out. 
Two or three days after, Minnie received ¢ 
from Robert, the contents of which, as she re 


| alone in her room, sent every drop of blood fro 


face. He had enlisted in the army, had been o 
the command of a regiment, and was to go ina 
Would she break it to his father? He was 
hurried settling up his business, and could see 
but once again. Besides, he wished to avoid p 
scenes. He would come out to see them the di: 
fore his regiment left. He hoped they woul 
think of seeing him off. He could not bear tha’ 
«Florence has rejected him!” cried Minnie, 
ping the letter. Then she fell on her knees 
the bed, and buried her face in her hands. 
Minnie was a friend to rely on. Before the la 
came, she had, in a measure, reconciled Mr. G 
his son’s departure, had stirred his patriotist 
lastly had won a promise from him that he wot 
vex Robert with any expostulations, since they 
now be too late. 
It was scarcely Robert who came to see the! 
day—the pale, stern man. Not stern to the 
never had he been kinder or more tender; but 
ever the smile died off his face, that new lool 
back to it. It was hard being cheerful at | 
time, but they did their best. 
Evening came at last; it was almost time 
last train, and the good-by must be said. 
“Father!” said the young man, holding 
hand, and making an effort to be composed. 
The father grasped his son’s hand, tried 
good-by, then, with a burst of weeping, sank | 
arms. 
“© Rob, it’s a hard fate that takes my onl; 
away from me in my old age. I hoped that you 
close my eyes when I went.” 
Minnie went quietly out and left the tw« 
Nearly half an hour after, Robert, coming out 
her leaning over the gate. She took his 
silence and walked toward the railroad crossir 
him. 
“You will be kind to poor father, I kno 
Minnie,” he said at length, clasping the ha 
rested on his arm. ‘‘ You have been more a. 
him than I have; God bless you!” 
©] will do all I can,” she whispered. 
“T shall write you from Washington, an 
week as 1 can, and always keep you informed 
movements; and I know you will write ofter 
darling. I can’t trust myself to speak of a 
kindnesses to me now, or even to think of the 
I don’t forget them. Here is the train!” 

He held his arms toward her, and she | 
them with a stifled cry, ‘‘O Robert, I shall dic 


He knew not what his feelings were as he | 
in a close embrace fur a moment. The next, t 
had stopped, he put her from him, and sprai 
the platform. 

Did he dream? or did he really see a form 
and fall as they rushed on? 

A wild wave of feeling rolle? over him. 
done well? Was that heartless woman wort! 
pain she had occasioned? Was it worth whil 
ing his father’s heart, throwing away his 
perhaps, and giving such pain to his more tha 
because Florence Julian had failed him? Bi 
too late to retreat. 

If Robert Grey’s motive in entering the a) 
not one of unmixed patriotism, no one wo 
guessed it from his career there. He becam 
Nowhere was such valor seen, such daring. 
adored him, his superiors complimented } 
but for a lucky, or unlucky shot, he might hi 
a brigadier or a martyr. 

When he had been about three months in 
vice, he got a bullet in the shoulder at Get 
It was a troublesome wound, and after frett 
it in the hospital awhile, in the hope to be so 
his regiment ayain, they sent him hom 
nursed. 

We say nothing of the suffering at hom 
those three months. Those who have lool 
for the lists of killed and wounded, know w 
Suffice it that Minnie did as she promi 
soothed and sustained the old man; though 
cheek grew pale and thin, and her eyes gre 
and wild with anxiety and sleeplessness, 

Then there was first the dreadful shock « 
his name on that list, then the comfort of “ 
gerous,” then a scrawl written by Robert 
with his left hand, and lastly, there was Rot 
self standing in the room, pule, thin and 
but with eyes shining with joy at being hor 
His eyes did really shine, and with th 
sparkle, not at the firet coming alone, but af 

He smiled at their petting and tender, tl 
care. 

“There is no place like home,” he said 
there is nothing so delightful as being sick, ' 
nurses. I don’t propose getting well for » 

to come.” 

“As long as you please, my boy, as lor 
please,” said his father, delightedly. “I 
get tired, and I don’t believe that Minnie v 
thrives on it. She’s got more flesh and ¢ 
she bad when you first came home.” 

“She was thin and pale then,” the | 
watching her as she moved to and fro in| 
arranging flowers, lowering shades as the su 
tov hot, doing a hundred little graceful thin 
comfort. 

Why had he never felt before the cha 
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forget.” 

; She sank into her chair again, overwhelmed with 
shame and disappointment, and he went out. 

! Two or three days after, Minnie received a note 
| from Robert, the contents of which, as she read it 
alone in her room, sent every drop of blood from her 
' face. He had enlisted in the army, had been offered 
the command of a regiment, and was to go in a week. 
Would she break it to his father? He was much 
hurried settling up his business, and could see them 
but once again. Besides, he wished to avoid painful 
scenes. He would come out to see them the day be- 
fore his regiment left. He hoped they would not 
think of seeing him off. He could not bear that. 

“Florence has rejected him!” cried Minnie, drop- 
ping the letter. ‘Then she fell on her knees beside 
the bed, and buried her face in her hands. 

Minnie was a friend to rely on. Before the last day 
came, she had, in a measure, reconciled Mr. Grey to 
his son’s departure, had stirred his patriotism, and 
lastly had won a promise from him that he would not 
vex Robert with any#expostulations, since they would 
now be too late. 

It was scarcely Robert who came to see them that 
day—the pale, stern man. Not stern to them, for 
never had he been kinder or more tender; but when- 
ever the smile died off his face, that new look came 
back to it. It was hard being cheerful at such a 
time, but they did their best. 

Evening came at last; it was almost time for the 
last train, and the good-by must be said. 

“Father!” said the young man, holding out his 
hand, and making an effort to be composed. 

The father grasped his son’s hand, tried to say 
good-by, then, with a burst of weeping, sank into his 
arms. 

© Rob, it’s a hard fate that takes my only child 
away from me in my old age. I hoped that you would 
close my eyes when I went.” 

Minnie went quietly out and left the two alone. 
Nearly half an hour after, Robert, coming out, found 
her leaning over the gate. She took his arm in 
silence and walked toward the railroad crossing with 
him. 

“You will be kind to poor father, I know, dear 
Minnie,” he said at length, clasping the hand that 
rested on his arm. ‘ You have been more a child to 
him than I have; God bless you!” 

“1 will do all I can,” she whispered. 

“T shall write you from Washington, and every 
week as 1 can, and always keep you informed of my 
movements; and I know you will write often to me, 
darling. I can’t trust myself to speak of all your 
kindnesses to me now, or even to think of them; but 
I don’t forget them. Here is the train!” 

He held his arms toward her, and she fell into 
them with a stifled cry, ‘‘O Robert, I shall die!” 


He knew not what his feelings were as he held her 
in a close embrace fur a moment. The next, the train 
had stopped, he put her from him, and sprang on to 
the platform. 

Did he dream? or did he really see a form stagger 
and fall as they rushed on? 

A wild wave of feeling rolle? over him. Had he 
done well? Was that heartless woman worth all the 
pain she had occasioned? Was it worth while break- 
ing his father’s heart, throwing away his own life 
perhaps, and giving such pain to his more than sister, 
because Florence Julian had failed him? But it was 
too late to retreat. 

If Robert Grey’s motive in entering the army was 
not one of unmixed patriotism, no one would have 
guessed it from his career there. He became a hero. 
Nowhere was such valor seen, such daring. His men 
adored him, his superiors complimented him, and 
but for a lucky, or unlucky shot, he might have been 
a brigadier or a martyr. 

When he had been about three months in the ser- 
vice, he got a bullet in the shoulder at Gettysburg. 
It was a troublesome wound, and after fretting over 
it in the hospital awhile, in the hope to be soon fit for 
his regiment ayain, they sent him home to get 
nursed. 

We say nothing of the suffering at home during 
those three months. Those who have looked daily 
for the lista of killed and wounded, know what it is. 
Suffice it that Minnie did as she promised, and 
soothed and sustained the old man; though her own 
cheek grew pale and thin, and her eyes grew heavy 
and wild with anxiety and sleeplessness. 

Then there was first the dreadful shock of seeing 
his name on that list, then the comfort of “ not dan- 





with his left hand, and lastly, there was Robert him- 
self standing in the room, pale, thin and bronzed, 
but with eyes shining with joy at being home again. 
His eyes did really shine, and with their olden 
sparkle, not at the first coming alone, but afterward. 
He smiled at their petting and tender, thoughtful 
care. 

“There is no place like home,” he said. ‘ And 
there is nothing so delightful as being sick, with such 
nurses. I don’t propose getting well for some time 
to come.” 

“As long as you please, my boy, as long as you 
please,” said his father, delightedly. ‘TI shall not 
get tired, and I don’t believe that Minnie will. She 
thrives on it. She’s got more flesh and color than 
she had when you first came home.” 

“She was thin and pale then,” the son said, 
watching her as she moved to and fro in the room, 
arranging flowers, lowering shades as the sun became 
too hot, doing a hundred little graceful things tor his 
comfort. 

Why had he never felt before the charm of her 





“T forgive you,” he said, quietly, ‘but I cannot | 


gerous,” then a scrawl written by Robert himself 


rich brunette beauty? How much deeper and more | 
expressive than Florence J ulian’s delicate prettiness! 
And then the heart and soul of this girl, he knew 
them. Strong, and pure, and true. She could never 
speculate on the passion of her lover, and recount to 
a laughing listener his tender words and caresses. 
Her lover! The thought chilled him. Of course she 
would accept one some day, but O— 

“T must go out to see about that wheat,” said Mr. 
Grey, abruptly. ‘ Minnie, I think you will have to 
entertain Rob awhile.” 

“Minnie,” said Robert, when they were alone, 
“come here and sit by me awhile, will you?” 

She went, smiling and obedient, no affected drop- 
ping of the eyes, but an unconsciously heightened 
color only responding to his earnest gaze. 

“Minnie, did you ever guess what sent me into the 
army?” he asked. 

“T thought perhaps—you were disappointed,” she 
stammered, tears rushing into her eyes. 

“Disappointed how, dear? Tell me what you 
mean.” 

“ Why—don’t be angry, Robert—but we thought 
you were to marry Florence Julian, and I didn’t 
know but she had rejected you, though I didn’t really 
believe it.” 

She was crimson with embarrassment at having to 
say such a thing to him. 

“It was worse than that, Minnie,” he said. 

** Worse!’’ she repeated, wonderingly. 

Then he touk the kind hand in his and told her the 
whole story. 

“Poor, dear Rob, how you must have suffered!” 
she cried when he had finished, wiping the tears 
from her eyes, that filled again. 

“T deserved it all, Minnie,” he said, bowing his 
head upon her hand that rested on the table before 
them. 

“Ono, Robert—” 

“But I did. How could I have gone out searching 
the world over for the treasure that I had at home? 
Perhaps I might have won you then, Minnie. But 
now—I can only love you. I dare not ask anything.” 

The hand was hastily snatched from under his 
forehead, and looking up, he saw that it covered her 
face. 

“ Are you vexed, Minnie?” he asked. 

“No, Robert,” she said gently, dropping her hands 
and rising. ‘ But now I must go and see to dinner.” 

* And there is no hope for me?” he asked, as she 
turned away. 

The tone, more than the words, made her turn to 
him again. 

“@O Robert!” she said, sinking down at his side 
again, and looking up into his pale tace. ‘ Have you 
not known how I have loved you all the time?” 

Some time afterward, Mr. Grey came in, and found 
the lovers sitting in an unmistakably lover-like 
position. They did not move for his coming, but 
looked at him smilingly. 

“Well, children, what does this mean?” he de- 
manded, excitedly. 

Robert said nothing, but looked smilingly at Min- 
nie, who found herself obliged to answer. 

“ Why, sir, Robert and I have been agreeing to be 
married to each other sometime, if you don’t object.” 

“Object? I have been trying and praying all your 
lives to bring this about. I thought it never would 
happen; but it comes in God’s good time. Thank 
him, children.” 

“Amen!” breathed two united voices. 





DOING THE RIGHT THING. 

A simple and sure conviction of our having done 
rightly is not only an attainable, but a necessary seal 
and sign of our having so done; and that the doing 
well or rightly, and ill or wrongly, are both conditions 
of the whole being of each person, coming of a nature 
in him which affects all things that he may do, from 
the -least to the greatest, according to the noble old 
phrase from the conquering rightness, of * integrity,” 
** wholeness,” or ‘* wholesomeness.” So that when 
we do external things (that are our business) ill, it is 
a sign that internal, and, in fact, that all things are 
ill with us; and when we do external things well, it 
is a sign that internal, and all things, are well with 
us. And there are two principal adversities to this 
wholesomeness of work, and to all else that issues 
out of wholeness of inner character, with which we 
have in these days specially to contend. The first is 
the variety of art around us, tempting us to thought- 
less imitation; the second, our own want of belief in 
the existence of a rule of right. 
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ANECDOTE OF A STORK. 

Birds do not often voluntarily take passage on 
board ships bound for foreign countries, but I can 
testify to one such case. A stork which had nested 
near one of the palaces on the Bosphorus, had, by 
some accident, injured a wing, and was unable to 








CHASED BY A LION, 


I had been for some months leading the wild, excit- 
ed life of an Afrivan hunter, among the plains and 
forests that extended tar back of Port Natal. 

It was the second expedition I had made, and 
though on my return from my first voyage I promised 
inyself that nothing should tempt me to undertake 
similar hardships and perils, here I was, back again 
in less than five years after sailing toward home and 
the pleasures of civilized life. 

We had met with such ill-luck for several days, 
that we had absolutely no meat left in the camp: 
each of us had gone out in different ways in pursuit 
of something eatable, and we had reached that stage 
of necessity where our ideas took a range that would 
have made us accept anything from an elephant to a 
rabbit as legitimate prey. 

I had been riding for several hours, and was dis- 
consolately turning my horse’s head towards the 
camp, vexed to think I should be the one to go back 
empty-handed, for the report of several rifles at in- 
tervals had warned me that my companions had met 
with better success. Just then I saw, some distance 
in advance, an immense buffalo feeding tranquilly 
upon the short grass, and evidently as unconscious 
and heedless of any danger as his ancestors might 
have been in the days when the foot of no European 
adventurer had trodden those desert wilds. 

I took aim and fired, wounding the beast slightly in 
the left shoulder. The sting of the wound seemed to 
cause him more rage than pain, He began running 
about in a circle, tossing his head, pawing the ground 
and bellowing in the most outrageous manner. I was 
seized with a desire to drive the creature into camp, 
and I spurred my horse toward him, brandishing my 
rifle, supposing that he would take flight without de- 
lay, and that I should make him pursue the direction 
which I desired him to take. Not a bit of it! The 
instant he caught sight of me he gave another bound 
that flung a cloud of dirt into the air, uttered a bellow 
fiercer than before and darted toward me. 

My faithful horse started on a mad gallop, and for 
a hundred yards the infuriated buffalo followed ina 
chase that had assumed a very different aspect from 
the one I had anticipated. We dashed through a 
thicket of bushes covered with sharp thorns, that cut 
my horse’s sides and literally tore the clothes from 
my back, but there was nothing else for it. 

When the animal was not more than eight feet be- 
hind, I turned suddenly upon the saddle and fired, 
sending another ball through his right ear and graz- 
ing his hip without wounding him more seriously 
than the first had done. But this time fear overcame 


flight. Isprang from my horse, the admirably train- 
ed creature stopping motionless at my command, and 
reloaded my rifle with all speed. I took a more de- 
liberate aim and fired again; this time my sight was 
surer; the ball passed through his lungs, and with a 
last bellow of pain the enormous creature fell in an 
unwieldy mass never to rise. 

This happened, as I have said, during my second 
expedition, and not far from the place of the first en- 
counter, so that I began really to be a little supersti- 
tious, and to think if a third arrived it was to be the 
end of those wild adventures which caused so much 
anxiety to the few who loved me. 

The guides had told me when I rose in the morning 
that they bad found the tracks of a lion, who had ev- 
idently been amusing himself during the night by 
promenading as near our fires as he considered pru- 
dent. We had all been out in search of him. I lost 
my way, and when I found myself once more in a 
known latitude I overtook my servant, whose horse 
was lamed by a fall, and he told me that the lion had 
been discovered several miles down the river. I left 
him to make the best of his way back to the camp, 
and dashed along the bank with all speed, anxious to 
arrive upon the scene of conflict before the forest king 
should have fallen. 

When I reached the groupI found that they had 
missed the lion, and that they stood debating; I rode 
on in advance for perhaps a quarter of amile. I began 
to fear that the beast had escaped us altogether, and 
was on the point of turning back to rejoin my com- 
panions, when, at a sudden turn in the path, I caught 
sight of the object of our search. The lion—the 
largest I had ever seen—bounded across the path, 
and plunged into a thicket not more than a hundred 
yards in advance of me. I rode up and dismounted 
from my horse. Peering into the thicket I could 
dimly see his immense form crouched among the 
dried grass and weeds. I fired, and he fell so instan- 
taneously, without a single groan, that I supposed I 
had struck him to the very heart. I reloaded my 
rifle, got on my horse, described a half circle, raised 
myself in my stirrups, took a closer view of my victim. 
A single glance sent the blood in a torrent to my 
heart—I had missed him. There he lay, crouched 
upon the ground; no sign of life except in the up- 
turned ears that quivered slowly, and the terrible 





join his fellows when they commenced their winter 
migsation to the banks of the Nile. Befure he was 
able to fly again, he was caught, and the flag of the 
nation to which the palace belonged was tied to his 
leg, so that he was easily identified at a cousiderable 
distance. As his wing grew stronger he made several 
unsatisfactory experiments at flight, and at last, by 
@ vigorous effort, succeeded in reaching a passing 
ship, bound southward, and perched himself on the 
topsail yard. I happened to witness this movement, 
and observed him quietly maintaining his position as 





| pose he finished the voyage, for he certainly did not 
| return to the palace. 


fire in his eyes fastened menacingly on me. I was 
| quite near him; in front of me was an immense ant 
| hill; I counted the chances of being able to reach 
| that elevation, and spurred my horse closer to him to 
| take a surer aim. 

Suddenly, with a frightful roar, the lion sprang up, 
made a bound furward; my horse leaped back and 
| darted off with the speed of the wind. But fast as he 

flew the infuriated beast followed still faster. Bent 
| forward in the saddle, with my spurs buried in my 
| horse’s flanks, I looked back. On dashed the lion, 


| desire. Could I turn in my saddle and fire while my 





his rage; he stopped short and showed symptoms of 


| horse was galloping at such a fearful pace? Doubt- 
ful as was the chunce—I might say it—a few more of 
those terrible leaps and the creature would be upon 
me. To take aim was impossible. I was crouching 
forward on the horse’s neck upon my left side; my 
right hand held the rifle above my head in a last wild 
instinct of self-preservation, 

Another sullen rear—a still wilder leap—and the 
lion passed, one paw striking my shoulder with such 
force that I nearly fell to the ground. But, as he 
sprang, my horse bounded to the left witha force 
which sent our pursuer rolling over upon the ground. 
Before he could rise I had reached the hill, managed 
to dismount, and fired, with an aim which it seemed 
to me must have been directed by some good angel. 
I broke the left paw of the brute, just at the joint. 
He darted aside and made for the thicket, roaring till 
the very air shook, and even my trained and coura- 
geous horse trembled in every limb, though through 
all his fright he obeyed my slightest word or signal. 

At that moment the rest of the party rode up; they 
had followed me, and the sound of my rifle had warn- 
ed them of my adventure. 1 could not think of dan- 
ger now; the hunter instinct was at its height. I 
could only remember that my prey might escape. 
The men surrounded the thicket. I rode wildly over 
the trampled bushes across which he had taken flight. 
I saw him again cowering for another spring, while 
he yelled with rage and pain. I had snatched a gun 
from somebody’s band. I fired once more and a 
deeper groan told with what success. Again the 
trusty bullet hissed out; the gigantic animal rolled 
over upon his back, there was a last groan; a fierce 
struggle, then he lay quite still. When we came to 
examine the carcase we found that he was an old lion, 
very fat, and enormous in size, his great yellow claws 
worn, broken, and reduced to four upon the forward 
paw. 

As we rode back to camp, and I received the con- 
gratulations and praise of my companions, I felt no 
thrill of exultation—nothing but deep sense of thank- 
fulness at having escaped that horrible peril. Even 
to thisday, when I look at the glossy skin which lies 
in my library, and which my children regard with so 
much pride, I only wonder at the daring spirit which 
could have made me brave such hardships and dan- 
gers in that tar off land. 

¢ 





A MODERN FABLE. 

A certain pigeon had two suitors, a turtle-dove and 
ajackdaw. ‘The turtle used to sit by her side for 
days together, and utter nothing but coo-coo-00! as 
muchas to say, ‘I love you! O, how dearly I love 
you!” and then would he bill, and kiss, and gaze 
most wistfully in her face, looking unutterable things; 
and never saying anything but coo-coo-00! coo- 
coo-co! 

The jackdaw, on the other hand, was quite a bird 
of fashion; brimfull of all the gossip of the day—a 
little pompous and pragmatical, perhaps; but never 
mind. He would come to the cote and sit by the 
side of the young lady, not a bit bashful; but would 
look askew into her face with his right eye, so know- 
ingly, that he needed no words to say, “ Now don’t 
youthink mea very fine fellow, and a knowing one, 
too? I should like to take your exact measure most 
uncommonly, my lady fair.” 

Well, as I suid, this gay young spark was full of 
all small-talk, and would chat for hours and hours 
with his young lady most amusingly. He would tell 
her all about the news of his own club in the beech- 


the week. How many new nests had been built 
since he last dropped in; how many eggs had been 
laid in each; and how many fledglings had ventured 
from their mother’s apron-strings. He would tell 
her with real unction, and many a hearty laugh, how 
Sir Mulberry Hawk eutrapped the youngest daughter 
of Madam Lark; how Signora Cuckoo had arrived 
from foreign parts, and had taken up her quarters in 
the house of Mrs. Sparrow in the park; and how 
young Fieldfare was doing what he ought not to do, 
when he was kidnapped my two horrid ghouls called 
men. Indeed, he was a most amusing fellow, and 
could love, too, most desperately, I assure you, ina 
true grand-seignior style, with a patronizing conde- 
scension, 8o becoming a great lord when wooing a 
country lass. 

Well, these two young gentlemen both paid their 
addresses to the same lady, and—would you believe 
it?—the silly chit rejected the smart jackdaw for the 
love-sick turtle. For my own part I can never 
imagine what there was to see in the simpleton to 
admire; but then I am myself of the maseuline 
gender, and cannot fathom the motives of the female 
heart. I solved the riddle by saying to myself, 
‘* Well, to be sure, there is no accounting for taste.” 

After they had been married some sixteen or eigh- 
teen months, I went'to call on Mrs, Turtle, expect- 
ing to find her most heartily siek of everlasting coo- 
coo-00! LThinted as much to her, and asked if she 
did not find her way of life rathér irksome. ‘ 0, ho! 
I assure you, I am never weary of hearing my dear 
husband coo, cooing; I want nothing else; it seems 
to do me good ‘ike medicine, and fills nie at times 
with sach gushes of deep gratitude, that I feel ready 
to choke with emotion. I would sooner hear that 
delightful sound than all the cadences of the night- 
ingale. I would sooner listen to that sweet endear- 
ment than to thecleverest lecture on astronomy by 
the abbey Owl. I would sooner, ay, ten thousand 
times—” She was going on, but I pleaded an en- 
gagement, and wished her joy of the choice she had 





| long as I could discern him with a spy-glass. I sup- | making two bounds to one of my faithful steed—a | made, wondering not a little in my heart of hearts 
| frightful chase, a repetition of which no man could 


what in the world she could find in that coo-coo-00 
| 80 mightily agreeable, 


tree; all the scandal of the grove; all the gossip of 
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THR FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


LINES 
Suggested by seeing the photograph of a boy eleven years 
old gifted with uncommon musical talent. 





BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 
—_—~—=—~-—~_~-~~ 


A thoughtful face, and yet, so young and fresh, 
We seem to see the bloom of spring-flowers 
Shining through each clear, soft lineament; 
While the radiance beaming from the eyes, 

Is like the smiles of angels borne to him 

In low, faint tremors of celestial sounds; 

Such as are wafted through the slumbrous air 
From never-fading fields of asphodel, 

Which shadowy, and far away, still with the power 
To rouse and thrill the pulses Of that life, 

That calm and deep, yet strong and passionate, 
Disdains the false—aspires to reach the true. 





C{Written for The Flag of our Union.1 


The Queer Adventure of Philomen Beery. 
AS RELATED BY HIMSELF, 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN, 


CHAPTER I. 


A STRANGE SITUATION. 


I Am not going to tell the name of the city where 
these circumstances transpired, or the true names of 
the actors in them, because I know you will put the 
story in print, and I don’t wish to wound anybody's 
feelings; and, being a man in business, I wouldn’t 
like to have the ill will even of a dog; suffice it to say 
it was a large city at no great distance from the 
Canadian border. 

An elegant mansion and grounds, built and laid 
out by some speculator who made a turtune in a year, 
and lost it in six months, were situate in the 
suburbs, in a fine situation, and occupied by Mr. 
Horace Brintnal (as I will call him) and family. 
This family consisted of a wife, and twa servants of 
African descent, a pretty, bright-eyed quadroon 
girl, and a smart mulatto man. 

Mr. Brintnal was a Southerner from the State of 
Georgia, which will account for the character of the 
servants. At the beginning of the war he had sold 
his property in the Scuth, reserving only his two fa- 
vorite servants, and moved to the North to leada 
quiet life of strict neutrality. He would not fight 
agianst the North, he could not fight against the 
South; so he added to the number of refugees with 
whom the Northern cities, particularly New York, 
are filled. Some said this was at the persuasion of 
his wife, whom he had married from the North. 
However, as the case may be, there he was, living at 
his ease in grand style, with his surplus funds in- 
vested in government securities. You, as an Amer- 
ican, may condemn this life of neutrality in a time of 
war; I, as an Englishman, think he did perfectly 
right. 

Being then travelling for our house, Robinson, 
Gwinn and Beery, Williams Street, New York, 
wholesale dealers in wines, liquors, cigars, etc., I de- 
termined to call upon Mr. Brintnal and see if I could 
not add him to our list of customers, as 1 knew he 
was rather fond of a good glass of wine, and partial 
to a fragrant Havana. 

The quadroon girl answered the bell. By Jove! 
she was a beauty. You Americans may object to the 
slight touch of African blood, but it makes no differ- 
ence to me. A handsome woman is a handsome 
woman, in my eyes, I don’t care what nation she 
comes from. She told me her master was not at 
home, and when I remarked that the mistress would 
do just as well—I always like to talk to the ladies 
when I can get a chance—she appeared very loath to 
allow me to see her. I persisted, however; declared 
that Icame on particular business, and begged her 
to say as much to Mrs. Brintnal. She ushered me 
into the parlor telling me to wait. 

After an absence of about five minutes she re- 
turned, informed me that her mistress would see me, 
and withdrew. I could but notice that the girl had 
treated me with a great deal of deference and respect. 
I noticed this particularly, as we commercial travel- 
lers are sometimes obliged to put up with a great 
deal of incivility from underlings. By Jove! what if 
she had been struck with my appearance? Here was 
a chance for a quiet flirtation, and Mrs. Beery, who 
was safe in New York, would never be any the 
wiser. 

These meditations were disturbed by the entrance 
of Mrs. Brintnal. She was a magnificent woman, 
upon my word. A regal woman—about thirty, 1 
should say, tall, and slightly inclined to be stout, 
with dark brown hair, hazel eyes, and a complexion 
like a peach with the fuzz rubbed oif. And how she 
looked at me out of those Juno eyes ofhers! If Lhad 
been a vain man I should have said that she was 
struck with my appearance, rlso—cven in the inele- 
gant travelling dress I then had on, 

“Sir,” she said, acknowledging my bow with a 
graceful courtesy, “‘ yuu desired to see me; may I in- 
quire your name and business?” 

“T have a thousand apologies to make for this in- 
trusion, madam,” I answered. ‘‘My name is un- 
known, I believe, to you; but I trust you will excuse 
the very great liberty I have taken in requesting an 
audience, but I have a very peculiar way of doing 
business; and the delicate nature of the communica- 
tion I am about to make—servants are such meddling 
creatures—they always have their own interests in 

view—I never curry favor with them—I never at- 





tempt to bribe them—in all important cases it is my 
maxim to go direct to the person I wisk to secure.” 

Mrs. Brintnal started and turned pale, though 
what in the world there was to start and turn pale 
about, for the life of me I could not see. 

* “What’s the matter, madam?” I ventured to in- 
quire. ‘ You are disturbed?” 

“Not at all sir; not at all,” she replied, hurriedly, 
and evidently very ill at ease. Pray proceed, sir.” 

“As Iwas saying,” I proceeded, thinking it my 
best policy not to notice her agitation, as it could not 
possibly concern me—“‘ according to my maxim, I 
should, in this case, have gone direct to the master 
of the house.” 

“The master of the house!’”’ she echoed, more flur- 
ried than ever. “Sir, Mr. Brintnal is not here.” 

If he was not there was no occasion for assuring 
me so with such emphatic emphasis, 

“So I have been told, madam,” I responded, 
“and, therefore, 1 took the liberty of inquiring for 
you; and if you will do me the honor to answer me 
one or two questions.” 

‘*Sir,” she answered, “I presume you have the 
right to interrogate me, and, therefore, I must needs 
reply.” 

I confess this speech somewhat puzzled me, but I 
served it as I generally do everything else that puz- 
zles me, I let it alone by hastening to say: 

“ By no means, malam. If you have the slightest 
repugnance to answer when you hear my questions, 
I beg you will say so at once, and I make my bow 
immediately. I have a peculiar way of doing busi- 
ness.” 

She seemed to reflect for a moment, and then re- 
plied: 

“Sir, I await your question. If it is one I can re- 
ply to, I will.” 

“O, certainly,” I rejoined, “ although it more im- 
mediately concerns Mr. Brintnal, you, as his wife, 
madam, cannot be supposed to be ignorant of the 
fact.” 

Again that mysterious agitation convulsed her 
frame; it bothered me dreadfully. 

“Speak, sir,’ she exclaimed, sharply, “relieve me 
from this suspense.” 

“Without further preface, then, madam,” I made 
answer, “ Mr. Brintnal has been, I am credibly in- 
formed, in the habit of purchasing wines and cigars 
of a Frenchman in Philadelphia named Jasny. Am 
Iright, madam?” 

“Sir, 1 know not why I should deny that Mr. 
Jasny has occasionally supplied the house with vari- 
ous articles in which he deals,’’ she said, “ but, fur- 
ther than that, neither Mr. Brintnal nor myself has 
any knowledge of him; atfd, moreover, we have late- 
ly had so much occasion to complain of his charges, 
that Mr. Brintnal has signified his intention of with- 
drawing his custom.” 

“Then my information was correct,” I responded, 
“and I have no hesitation in placing this paper in 
your hands.” 

“A paper!” cried Mrs. Brintnal, with a start that 
quite startled me. ‘ Found on Mr. Jasny?” 

“No, madam, no,” [ replied, coming to the conclu- 
sion that Mrs. Brintnal was slightly affected in the 
brain works, “one I have caused to be printed for 
general circulation.” 

“A proclamation,” she went on in the same excita- 
ble manner, ‘a description of the person of some un- 
fortunate?” 

“No, madam, no,” I hastened to say, wondering all 
the while what she could be driving at, “simply a 
list of the articles in which I deal, and which I can 
with confidence recommend as unequalled, either in 
quality or price, by any similar establishment in the 
country.” 

“Sir!” Mrs. Brintnal ejaculated. Her astonish- 
ment was so apparent that I could plainly perceive 
that she had mistaken the object of my visit entirely, 
though who she had taken me for I had not the re- 
motest idea. 

*T have a peculiar way of doing business,” I has- 
tened to say—“‘ never interfere with a brother trades- 
man. Had I not been assured by persons on whom I 
could confidently rely, that Mr. Brintnal had _ posi- 
tively signified to Mr. Jasny his dissatisfaction, I 
should never have presumed to solicit his custom.” 

**Can it be possible?” exclaimed Mrs. Brintnal, the 
whole aspect of her face changing. “You then 
are—”’ 

‘*Philomen Beery, partner in the firm of Robinson, 
Gwin and Beery, dealers in all sorts of wines, liquors, 
spices, dried fruits, preserves, pickles, tea, coffee, 
chocolate, macaroni, vermicelli, Italian oils, French 
capers and Havana cigars.” 

“O, my good friend,” she exclaimed, grasping me 
cordially by the hand, “if you knew how happy you 
have made me!” 

If lL had been a vain man I should certainly have 
thought I had created an impression. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PASSPORT. 


“May Ithen hope, madam,” I proceeded to say, 
feeling pretty sure of my ground now, “that you will 
honor us with your custom?” 

“Sir,” she answered, ‘I am afraid Mr. Brintnal 
has already promised; but when he returns, I will 
mention your name; you will call again?” 

“With the greatest pleasure, madam, on my re- 
turn from Canada.” 

“From Canada!” she exclaimed, eagerly, 
you on your way there now, sir?” 

“That alone, madam, could excuse my presenting 


“Are 





myself in travelling costume. I am going to To- 
ronto.” 

“Indeed! you are not an American, then?” 

“An American! No, madam.” I thought the ques- 
tion superfluous, it is so easy to tell a Londoner, you 
know. “I aman Englishman, a Londoner by birth, 
though my present home is in New York city.” 

‘But are they not very strict just now, respecting 
anybody—and particularly an Englishman—passing 
the frontier?” 

“ Rigorous in the extreme, madam; particularly 
since that St. Albans affair; but our establishment 
being patronized by one of the ‘powers that be’ in 
New York, I have a passport that acts like a charm 
upon all the authorities.” 

“Will you permit me to see it?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

There was no doubt of it, I had created an impres- 
sion. I took out the passport and opened it so she 
could see its contents. She took it and examined it 
quite curiously. Dear soul! she probably never saw 
a passport before: because, you know, passports only 
came in fashion here with the “ great rebellion” as 
you call it. ° 

While she stood holding the passport in her dainty 
white fingers, she called my attention to the splendid 
view to be obtained from the bay window. Of course 
I expatiated a little on the scenery, with a neat com- 
pliment to the hostess, at the end of which she hand- 
ed me back my passport, nicely folded up, and I con- 
signed it to its place in my memorandum book. 

She still held our catalogue in her hand. 

“It’s a list of your wares, I believe?” she said, with 
a bewitching smile, “if you will allow me, I will 
keep it, and on your return, perhaps—” 

“ I shall make a point of calling,” I hastened to 
say. 

She rang the bell, and the pretty little Quadroon 
quickly made her appearance. 

“Eldora,” said her mistress, “take care of this 
paper, and when Mr. Beery returns, let him know if 
we want anything in his way. Mr. Brintnal himself 
will speak to you about the wines, sir. I wish you 
a pleasant journey.” 

She whispered something in her maid’s ear, some- 
thing about me, Iam not dull, you know, and then 
with a delightful courtesy she swept out of the room. 

By Jove! she was a splendid woman and a most 
affable and engaging woman. But if the rose was 
gone the rosebud was left. The little witch asked 
me if I was going with her tongue, and told me to 
stop with her eyes. 

I will not linger over this little episode. We chat- 
ted for ten minutes. I got a kiss from the little 
rogue, and then I thought it high time to depart. 


On the front steps I met a gentleman in a blue coat 
with bright buttons, and two gold bars on his shoul- 
ders. 

“ Return to the house,” he said, quite abruptly. 

“ But sir, I assure you—” I began. 

“And I assure you, sir, that my duty alone—” 

* But business of the greatest importance—” 

“O, if you are disposed to resist?” And he took 
from his belt one of those ingenious firearms, invent- 
ed by one Colt, ing six ch bers supp 1 to 
contain as many bullets susceptible of a very rapid 
discharge. 

As 1 did not feel disposed to resist under the cir- 
cumstances, I marched back to the parlor I had just 
quitted, and the captain followed me. 

“Sir,” said the captain, when this manceuvre was 
performed, ‘1 will not detain you an intant longer 
than my orders imperatively compel me. Your 
name, if you please.” 

By this time we were joined by Eldora and the 
mulatto man-servant. I telt quite inspirited by this 
reinforcement, as visions of Fort Lafayette were 
dancing before my eyes; so I boldly answered the 
Officer’s question. 

“*Philomen Beery.” 

“Where are you going?” demanded the captain. 

“Tshould really like to know—” 1 began with a 
bluster. 

He cut me short (no nonsense about this captain) 
with: 

“T want your answer.” 

“‘ My answer, sir,” 1 was nettled, ‘my answer is 
that my name is Beery, as my passport will convince 
you.” 

I knew that would bring him to his level at once. 
I was not mistaken. 

“O,” he exclaimed, quite mildly, “you have a 
passport! 'That’s another affair.” 

‘*1 believe it is, too,” I responded, patronizing the 
fellow; he was only doing his duty after all, you 
know, and, of course, be didn’t want to hear the 
British Lion roar. 1 took out my memorandum book 
and produced the passport. ‘“ There sir, look at that 
and detain me at your peril.” 

At this moment Mrs. Brintnal came into the room 
looking quite nervous and alarmed. 

“* How is this?” cried the captain, examining the 
passport I had placed in his hands. “Did you say 
your name was Beery?” 

“ Beery is my name,” I replied, proudly. 

“There is no such name here,” returned the cap- 
tain. “This passport is made out in the name of 
the very man I have orders to arrest—Horace Brint- 
nal!” 

Mrs. Brintnal gave a faint shriek; the servants 
rushed to her, but she whispered some order to them 
and they left the room; the mulatto pausing on the 
threshhold and saying, “ Poor master!” For my 
part 1 was completely bewildered. 

“Horace Brintnal!” I exclaimed. 
you can’t read!” 





* Pooh! pooh! 





“Can you?” asked tho captain, derisively, as he 
thrust the passport in very close proximity to my 
nose, 

By Jove! he was right; the passport was made 
out in the name of “ Horace Brintnal.” 

“But this is not my passport,” I cried, as soon as 
I could recover from the stunning effects of this un- 
expected discovery. 

“Then where is yours,” demanded the captain 
ironically,” and what business have you with this?” 

Simple as the question may appear, it puzzled me 
confoundedly. 

“It must have been some mistake of that booby of 
aclerk,” I tried to explain. “He knows me well 
enough too, but because I told him I meant to call 
here, and talked about Mr. Brintnal, the stupid fel- 
low has written the name by mistake.” 

“ And described the person by mistake, too?” in- 
quired the incredulous captain. ‘“ Aged thirty-five.” 

“ T’m only thirty, sir.” 

“You look older. Height five feet ten inches.” 

“1'm only five feet nine.” 

“Bah! that’s near enough. 
brown, nose ordinary—” 

“Ordinary!” Mine is Roman. 

“ Mouth ditto—complex‘on ditto.” 

And so we went through the passport. I thought 
it high time to put an end to this nonsense and so I 
appealed to Mrs. Brintnal. 

** But what does it signify? Here is Mrs. Brintnal 
herself; she’ll tell you who I am, wont you, mad- 
am?” 

“T will say whatever you wish me to say,” re- 
sponded.the lovely woman, meekly, * but I fear it is 
now too late.” 

“Too late!’ I echoed ia astonishment. 
all!” 

“You are recognized, and all denial would be 
idle.” 

“Recognized!” I gasped, perfectly amazed. “Why 
you don’t mean to say, madam, that | am your hus- 
band?” 

The deuce was in the woman. There was no mis- 
take about the matter; she certainly did intend to 
pass me off for her husband; for what purpose 1 was 
yet to learn. I had created an impression unmistak- 
ably. 


Eyes gray, hair 


“Not at 





CHAPTER III. 
AT HOME, 


“Tr I could hope to deceive this gentleman,” said 
Mrs. Brintnal, in answer to my question, “I might 
be tempted to deny it; but that unfortunate passport 
has discovered all. But do not be alarmed, sir; I 
trnst there is no danger; you are innocent.” 

“Asa lamb!’ I ejuculated. “Considering that—” 

“Nay, sir,” she interrupted me quickly, “drop all 
disguise, and confide at once in the honor of this gen- 
tleman. Iam sure he will not exceed his orders, and 
obey them he must; they are, I trust, not very se- 
vere.” 

“T trust not with all my soul,” I responded, fer- 
vently. 

“They are simply to detain Mr. Brintnal,” an- 
swered the captain, “till the arrival of a telegram 
from New York. I have only to request that he will 
not attempt to leave the house. I do not wish to de- 
prive him of your society, madam. He may remain 
perfectly unmolested in the bosom of his family.” 

“In the bosom of my family! wasn’t that a refresh- 
ing idea? 

** You hear, sir,” said Mrs. Brintnal, sweetly, “ you 
can remain with me.” 

Egad! I began to think that I should like noth- 
ing better. But what did it all mean? It was 
rather a delicate position to be placed in—taking 
another man’s wife so unceremoniously—but I was 
determined to let her have her own way. If it wasa 
joke I would see how tar she would carry it. I 
could not help it; when a lovely woman insists upon 
anything, I never could say no—never could in my 
life. So I settled the business by saying: 

“Madam, to me your wishes always were com- 
mands.’”’ Then turning to the captain, I continued, 
with great dignity, “sir, 1 am your prisoner, if, as 
you will have it, I am Horace Brintua).” 

“*T have little reason to doubt it now,” answered 
the captain, smiling. 

“May I ask your name, sir?” I inquired, gra- 
ciously. 

“Certainly—Champney, Captain Champney, 12th 
Veteran Reserves.” s ; 

“Is it possible that I stand in the presence of a 
veteran? Sir, you are an honor to your country.” 

A neat little bit of flattery intended to place me 
on the blind side of the valiant captain. Flattery, 
sir, is a great instrument of conciliation, and seldom 
thrown away on any man—or woman either, for that 
matter. The captain smiled graciously. 

“*T was invalided for wounds received at the battle 
of Gettysburg,” he said. 

“And you are instructed to prevent me from pro- 
ceeding on my journey?” 

“Tam, sir. 

“You positively insist on my remaining in this 
house?” * 

“In compliance with my orders, sir.” 

“Very well, captain; you will be responsible for 
whatever may occur in consequence?” 

* Certainly.” 

“Then I shall order dinner immediately, for Iam 
getting remarkably hungry,” which was a fact, for I 
had taken an early breakfast at a way station on the 
railroad, and you know what kind of a meal that is. 
I turned to Mrs. B., with a husband-like air, inquir- 
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ing, as if it were a mere matter of form, ‘‘ What say 
you, my dear?” 

She did not change a muscle, but quietly rang the 
bell. The mulatto man answered it. 

* Dinner directly,” she said. 

The man bowed and withdrew. He evidently 
knew his lesson. I was installed. 1 should dine 
alone with that lovely woman. I revelled in the 
idea. I know it was wrong, but I couldn’t help it. 
What man in my position could? You couldn’t—no 
man could! 

“Captain,” said Mrs. Brintnal, with one of those 
fascinating smiles that lighted up her face like a 
general illumination, “I trust your orders will not 
prevent you from dining with us?” 

Confound it! we did not want him. The captain 
accepted the invitation at once, of course. I knew 
he would, 

“Will you not divest yourself of your disguise?” 
the captain asked me. 

“My disguise?” I responded, with a stare. 

“Yes; that queer looking coat and cap, as they are 
now useless, will you not exchange them for clothes 
more befitting your position in society?” 

“My position? O—ay—but it does not signify. 
What do you say, my love?” 

) You see I was getting stronger in my endearing 
epithets as I proceeded. 

“ Just as you please, sir. There are two suits you 
know in your dressing-room, if the captain will ex- 
cuse?” 

The captain would. She opened a door which led 
into alittle snuggery ina wing of the building. I 
| saw ata glance that it was fitted up as a library, and 
gencral repository of Mr. Brintnal’s wardrobe, fowl- 
ing pieces, and fishing tackle, cigar boxes, meer- 
' gchaums, ete. It looked quite inviting. I knew I 
should feel better for dinner, to be relieved of my 
overcoat and fixed up a little. I concluded to make 
myselfat home. ~ 

“We're all at home, you know,” I said, graciously, 
assuming the host, “‘ amongst ourselves, for we wont 
call the captain company; so if you will excuse me 
for a few minutes—you are not afraid of my escap- 
ing?” I added, facetiously. 

“Not in the least, sir,” responded the captain, 
“for, independently that I consider you upon your 
parole, the attempt would be fatal. There are sen- 
tries all around the house, with orders to fire upon 
any individual leaving it suspiciously.” 

*T shall not attempt it, upon my honor,” I replied, 
feeling anything but funny as I went into the little 
room. By Jove! I might be shot by mistake, after 
all. The thought made my blood run cold. In my 
agitation I did not latch the door, and so I heard 
what they said while I was arranging my dress. 

“You have not long resided here, I believe, mad- 
am?” remarked the captain. 

«‘ Not above three months, sir,” she replied. ‘ Mr. 
Brintnal is fond of shooting, and took this place 
merely for the season. We had scarcely arrived here 
when some private affairs compelled him to set out 
for Canada, It is this unfortunate journey, taken 
suddenly, and for family reasons with some degree of 
mystery, which has drawn upon him the suspicions 
of the government; but he is innocent, indeed, sir, 
of all political intrigues, as he can prove, if they 
will but give him time.” 

“T trust he can, madam,” responded the captain. 
“ You will, I am sure, believe that this is the most 
disagreeable duty that can devolve upon a soldier.” 

The mulatto announced that dinner was ready, 
and I made my appearance in a supertine black cloth 
vest and coat belonging to Mr. Brintnal. 











CHAPTER IV. 
THE DENOUEMENT. 


Mrs. BRINTNAL led the way to the dining-room— 
a nice, airy apartment commanding a fine view of the 
river, and the captain and I followed her. 

I pass over the dinner—a delightful one it was, with 
some sparkling Catawba to wash it down with. Mrs. 
Brintnal did the honors in style, and the captain and 
I got quite friendly. The Quadroon and the mulatto 
attended the table ina way that would have put a 
first-class hotel to blush. 

During the conversation it transpired that Eldora 
and Edisto—romantic names, eh ?—had both received 
their freedom from their master, but would not quit 
his service, receiving with great reluctance the wages 
he insisted upon paying them. 

The captain was pleased to compliment me highly 
on what he termed, the ‘‘nobleness of my conduct,” 
and as I was wearing Mr. Brintnal’s coat I accepted 
the culogium with becoming thankfulness and mod- 
esty. 

Mrs. Brintnal slipped away, I hardly know how, 
leaving the captain and me in company with two bot- 
tles of champagne and a box of real Havanas. We 
finished the wine, and then adjourned to the veran- 
dah to smoke our cigars. After a while the captain 
went to look after his soldiers, leaving me alone, 
when who should come along but that pretty little 
witch, Eldora? 

I had drank enough wine to be a little indiscreet 
for a married man, and 1 began to make love rather 
strongly. As I was insisting upon a kiss, and she 
was struggling to get away—for she had the bad 













thought of me. I was just upon the point of knock- 
ing him down, when along came the captain. 

He naturally inquired what the matter was. 
“Master is safe, over in Canada, by this time,” an- 
swered Edisto, “and I need not hold my tongue any 
longer.” 

“So, so,” cried the captain, “I have been tricked, 
have I? Then you are not Mr. Brintnal.” 

* Brintnal be ——” exclaimed I, for I was full of 
wine, and out of reason. ‘I told you who 1 was in 
the first place. Philomen Beery, Esq.” 

“Then, Mr. Philomen Beery,” said the captain, “TI 
arrest you on the charge of having connived at the 
escape of Horace Brintnal, a proclaimed traitor, who 
has crossed the frontier by means of your passport.” 


I considered myself alost man. Mrs. Brintnal now 
appeared, 

‘* My husband is now safe,” she cried. ‘ Hear mo, 
sir, 1am the offender! It was 1 who, to save a hus- 
band’s liberty, exchanged the passport without the 
knowledge of this person.” 

“Hear her,’ 1 reiterated. 
never was such an innocent.” 

“You must excuse me, madam,” replied the cap- 
tain; “but I cannot belicve your assertion—it does 
not agree with the voluntary assumption of Mr. 
Brintnal’s name and clothes by this gentleman, and 
I must, therefore, only consider it as a generous de- 
votion on your part to save the accomplice of your 
husband.” 

“Me!—an accomplice!” I felt quite indignant at 
the charge. 

Indeed, sir,’”’ Mrs. Brintnal went on to say, “ he 
was ignorant of the purpose for which, at my re- 
quest, he assumed this character.” 

Bless her dear soul! woman-like, after getting me 
into the scrape, greatly assisted, I confess, by my own 
vanity, she was trying to get me out of it. 

“Yes,” I added, “at her request—you hear, cap- 
tain?” 

“This will avail: him little,” the captain said to 
Mrs. B., “unless you could prove that Mr. Brintnal 
was no traitor.” 

“Alas, sir,” she responded, sadly, “though confi- 
dent of his innocence, that must be the work of 
time, and, to gain that time he fled—” 

“Leaving this individual to be shot in his stead,” 
said the captain, coolly. 

In spite of all the wine I had drank I began to get 
a little bit frightened—the military carry things with 
such a high hand, you know. 

“T beg your pardon, captain,” I ventured to re- 
mark, “did you say shot?” 

“T most certainly did,” he replied, blandly. 

“But you can’t shoot aman here in the North, 
even if he is a traitor,” I remonstrated. I felt secure 
of my position when I refnembered the amount of 
treason I had heard uttered in New York city with 
impunity—we Britishers being particularly liberal in 
the expression of our opinion that the “Southern 
Confederacy was bound to win!” 

“You are right in a measure,” the captain re- 
sponded. ‘There are many traitors in our midst— 
and they have damaged our cause more than the 
rebels in arms—whom, unfortunately, we cannot 
shoot. But here, on the frontier, the new orders of 
Major General Dix give us unlimited power over the 
lives of any traitors or rebels who come into our 
hands. 1 can only hope, sir, that before your execu- 
tion, government may obtain some proof of ‘your in- 
nocence.” 

“But, captain, you don’t mean to say that you are 
really going to shoot me?” I cried, in a very uncom- 
fortable state of mind. 

“] fear that will have to be my painful duty,” he 
replied, without blinking. 

I began to feel quite ill. 

“But what time, sir, will be allowed to him?” 
asked Mrs. Brintnal: 

“A quarter of an hour,” answered the captain. 

A quarter of an hour! Just fancy what your feel- 
ings would be if you were suddenly informed you had 
but a quarter of an hour to live, and then you can 
form a pretty fair estimate of the state of my feel- 
ings at that precise moment. Suddenly my legs 
grew weak, and down I went. Edisto and the cap- 
tain picked me up again. Scared as I was, I per- 
ceived that the captain was shaking with suppressed 
laughter. For the life of me I could not see what 
there was to laugh at. 

“O sir,” Mrs. Brintnal exclaimed, “you have a 
smile upon your lips; you are merely jesting with us. 
You must have some intelligence?” 

“You are right, madam,” answered the captain; 
“T have the pleasure of placing in your hands this 
despatch by which you will perceive that the order I 
have just received was to release Mr. Brintnal if he 
had been taken, as government had convinced itself 
of the unfounded nature of the charge against him.” 

“© sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Brintnal, with a beaming 
face, “how can Il express my gratitude to you for 
that information?” 

“Nay, madam,” responded the captain, gallantly, 
“it is in itself a sufficient recompense.” 

“And what’s to recompense me for having my 
feelings trifled with in this barbarous manner?” 
L asked, indignantly, as soon as I discovered that I 
was not in the slightest danger. 

‘Hoax for hoax, my dear fellow,’? responded the 


**T am innocent—there 








taste not to appreciate my attentions—who should 
appear upon the scene, ina towering passion, but 
Edisto, the mulatto? 









had woke up a hornet’s nest. He was very insolent, 
and we came to high words speedily, and he gave 





He was the girl’s lover, and I soon found that I | 
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captain; “you humbugged me—for, I must confess, 
I thought you really were Mr. Brintnal—and it was 


slipped away with my passport, just in time to avoid 
the soldiers, while 1 was flirting with Mrs. Brintnal’s 
pretty maid, Eldora. 

1 resumed my own clothes and went toa hotel in 
the town. In the evening my passport arrived, with 
a letter of thanks from Horace Brintnal, and a large 
order on our firm. He has been a good customer to 
us ever since. In the morning I resumed my jour- 
ney, crossed the frontier and returned, without any 
further adventures. 


Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 





GENERAL JOHN BROOKS, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution and gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, was born in Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, May 31st 1752. His father, Caleb Brooks, 
and his mother, were both natives of Medford. At 
the age of fourteen he was placed under the instruc- 
tion of Doctor Simon Tufts who received him into his 
family asa student. He early showed a fondness for 
military display, and was quite successful in forming 
the boys of the village into a company, and teaching 
them military tactics. 

After an apprenticeship of seven years, at the age 
of twenty-one, he commenced the practice of medicine 
at Reading, Massachusetts. Here he took the com- 
mand of a company of minute-men, for the drilling 
of whom he had acquired some knowledge by observ- 
ing the manceuvres and discipline of the British sol- 
diers when they were quartered in Boston. 

On the news of the battle of Lexington, on the 19th 
of April, 1775, being received at Reading, he immedi- 
ately summoned his company of minute-men and 
marched at once towards Concord, where he fell in 
with the British troops, who were on their return. 
Knowing that they had to crossa bridge, and would be 
obliged to call in their flank guards, he took an ad- 
vantageous position in the rear of a wall, and poured 
into their ranks an effective fire as they passed the 
narrow defile. He pursued them to Charlestown 
Neck, doing them much harm, at the same time 
shielding his men in so judicious a manner as not to 
lose one. 

At Bunker’s Hill on the evening of the sixteenth of 
June, 1775, he was under the command of Colonel 
William Prescott, whose troops threw up the fortifica- 
tions the night before the memorable battle of the 
seventeenth. On the morning of the seventeenth, he 
was entrusted with a special message by Colonel 
Prescott to General Artemas Ward, then commander- 
in-chief, who was stationed at Cambridge. Being 
obliged for the want of a horse to go on foot, he did 
not participate in the battle of that day. His services 
were so eflicient in the army that on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1776, he received the following from the 
Provincial Congress: 

“We, reposing special trust in your patriotism, 
valor, conduct and fidelity, do, by these presents, 
constitute and appoint you to be major of the 19th 
regiment of foot, conmanded by Colonel Charles 
Webb. By order of Congress. 

“ JOHN HANCOCK, President.” 


In 1777, he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, and accompanied Major General Arnold, in 
August of that year, against Colonel St. Leger, who 
was in command of the British and Indians on the 
Mohawk river, and accomplished by a stratagem 
what their force was unable to effect. Being in ad- 
vance with but a small detachment, he found an ally 
of the British, Major John Butler, a noted officer 
among the Indians over whom he possessed great 
power, endeavoring to influence the inhabitants in 
favor of the British and Indians; he was immediately 
secured. He also arrested as a spy, one of the in- 
habitants, whom he proposed employing as a de- 
ceptive messenger to spread an alarm and induce the 
enemy to retreat. General Arnold arrived soon after, 
and approved the scheme of Colonel Brooks. It was 
then agreed that Cuyler the spy should be liberated, 
and his property secured to him,on the condition that 
he would return to the enemy and make such an ex- 
aggerated report of General Arnold’s force as to alarm 
and put them to flight. Several friendly Indians be- 
ing present, one of their chiefs advised that Cuyler’s 
coat should be shot through in two or three places to 
add credibility to his story. Cuyler at once proceed- 
ed to the Indian camp, where he was well known, 
and informed their chiefs that Major Butler was 
taken, and that himself narrowly escaped, several 
shot having passed through his coat, and that Gen- 
eral Arnold with a large force was rapidly advancing 
towards them. In aid of the project, a friendly In- 
dian followed, and arrived about an hour after witha 
confirmation of Cuyler’s report. This stratagem was 
entirely successful; the Indians instantly determined 
to retreat, and make good their escape, nor was it in 
the power of Sir William Johnson or of St. Leger, 
with all their art of persuasion, to prevent it. Gen- 
eral Arnold with his detachment was now able to 
return to the main army. 

At the battle of Saratoga, on the seventh of Octo- 
ber, 1777, on the left of General Arnold’s detachment 
was Colonel Jackson’s regiment of Massachusetts, 
then led by Lieutenant Colonel Brooks, who charged 
upon the German reserve with great bravery, and 
carried their works by storm. Their brave com- 





but fair that I should humbug you in return.” 

So the captain and I shook hands over it as a good 
He made his adieux and drew off his men. | 

Mrs. Brintnal telegraphed for her husband to return, | 


mander, Lieutenant Colonel Breyman, was killed, 
and the Germans weré pursued to their encamp- 
ments, which, with all the equipage of the brigade, 
fell into the hands of the American troops. The gal- 


me a very strong idea of who I was and what he | for he really was in the house when I arrived, and | lant conduct of the regiment under Colonel Brooks, 


ments, crying, ‘Come on, come on.’ This order they 
obeyed with great gallantry, and the most violent and 
bloody conflict ensued, in which they decided the fate 
of the day.” 

During the continuance of the war there ws 
scarcely any important service performed, in the 
northern and central operations of the army, in 
which Colonel Brooks did not act a conspicuous part; 
at Dorchester Heights, Long Island, White Plains, 
Bemis’s Heights, Saratoga, and other places, 

The confidence which General Washington reposed 
in Colonel Brooks, was shown on many occasions; 
and particularly in calling him to his councils when 
at Newburgh, in March, 1783; a conspiracy of some 
of the officers had well nigh disgraced the army, and 
ruined the country. On this occasion the command- 
er-in-chief, rode up to Colonel Brooks with the intent 
to learn how the officers of his regiment stood in re- 
gard to the insurgents. Finding, as he expected, that 
Colonel Brooks was true to his duty and country, he 
requested him to keep his officers within their quar- 
ters, to prevent them from attending the meeting of 
the insurgents. Colonel Brooks replied, ‘Sir, I have 
anticipated your wishes, and my orders are given.” 
Washington, with tears in his eyes, took him by the 
hand and said, ‘“* Colonel Brooks, this is just what I 
expected from you.” 

His appointment by General Washington as sub- 
inspector of the army, under Major General Baron 
Steuben, shows the high estimate placed upon his 
talents as a disciplinarian. He performed the duties 
of this office so thoroughly as to be on several occasions 
referred to, by General Washington, as an example. 
* At the conclusion of the war in 1783, Colonel 
Brooks returned to his native town, Medford. His 
aged friend and teacher, Doctor Simon Tufts, on ac- 
count of his bodily infirmities, resigned to him his pro- 
fessional business; an arrangement most acceptable 
to their townsmen. In 1786, he was clected a member 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, by whom he 
was elected a counsellor in 1803; and in 1808, he de- 
livered their annual address. As a physician he 
ranked in the first class of practitioners. His man- 
ners were dignified and courteous. 

In 1791, he was appointed United States marshal of 
the District of Massachusetts, which office he held for 
several years. In 1796, he was appointed an i ti 
of the internal revenue for district number two, of 
this State, which office he held for several years. 

His commission as major general in the Massachu- 
setts militia, was conferred upon him in 1786, that of 
brigadier general in the United States army in 1792. 
In 1800, he was nominated by President John Adams 
as a major general in the army of the United States, 
which was not contirmed, on the ground that New 
England had already more than its proportion of 
officers of that rank. 

On the occasion of President Washington’s visit to 
Boston, a review of the third division of the State 
inilitary was ordered by General Brooks, at Cam- 
bridge. Washington appeared on the right of the 
line, and heard from the lips of his old friend and 
companion in arms through the Revolutionary war, 
the command thrillingly given, ‘ Present arms.” It 
is easy to imagine that no ordinary emotions filled the 
breast of ‘the father of his country,” as, under the 
wide-spreading branches of the noble tree standing at 
the corner of the street, now well known as the 
* Washington Elm,” he viewed the scene before him 
and recalled to mind the time when on the aamne 
ground he, with his lisciplined army, 
the seven years’ struggle of the Revolution. 

General Brooks who was an elegant horseman, and 
sat as proudly erect as a martinet, rode down the line 
in company with Washington, who most particularly 
noticed its beautiful appearance. Riding back with 
rapidity in the rear, and observing that not a single 
man looked round, but that all (although excited . 
witii the greatest possible curiosity) kept their faces 
steadily to the front, he remarked to General Brooks, 
in allusion to the seven years’ war in which they had 
both been engaged, ‘‘ Ah, general, if we had had such 
troops as these, we should have made short work of 
it!” 

General Brooks was at various times a member of 
the State senate, and of the house of representatives ; 
a delegate to the Massachusetts convention which 
adopted the federal constitution, and a member of the 
executive council. He was also appointed by Gov- 
ernor Strong adjutant general of the State, which 
oftice he held during a very critical period in our 
State history. 

In 1816, he was chosen governor of the State, and 
was re-elected six times, serving with great fidelity 
for seven years. His successor in the office of governor 
was Doctor William Eustis. 

The last few years of Governor Brooks were passed 
in private life among his kindred and friends; his last 
illness was a short one, and he thus expressed himself 
toa near relative: ‘*I have received orders and am 
realy to march.” He died on the first of March, 
1825, in the seventy-third year of his age. 


Aetataag 
contributed much to the success of the American 
arms in that battle. One who was an eye-witness 
says, ‘When Colonel Brooks saw that the decisive 
moment had come, he lifted his sword in the air and 
cried, ‘Follow your colonel at double quick.’ He 
immediately led the way to the wp of the entrench- 














A gentleman, remarkable for Bacchanalian devo- 
tion and remarkably large eyes and staring, was one 
evening the subject of conversation. The question 
appeared to be, whether the gentleman in question 
wore on his face any sign of his excesses. “I think 

» said Jerrold; ‘‘ I always know when he has been 





in his cups by the state of his saucers.” 
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Poetical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The Flag of our Unicn.] 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
YOUTH. 
Youth, that pursuest with such eager face 
Thy even way, 
Thou pantest on to win a mournful race— 
Then, stay! O,stay!—R. AL Milnes. 


Youth has spent his wealth, and bought 
The knowledge he would fain 

Change to forgetfulness, and live 
His dreaming life again.—Miss Landon. 


But can there grow cowslips and lilies, 
Like those that I gathered in youth, 
With my heart in the depths of their blossoms, 
All steeped in the dewdrops of truth? 
Miss. Jewsbury. 
Ye tiny elves, that guiltless sport, 
Like linnets in the bush, 
Ye little know the ills ye court, 
When manhood is your wish! 
The losses, the crosses, 
That active men engage; 
The fears all, the tears all, 
Of dim-declining age !— Burns. 


Let them exult! their laugh and song 
Are rarely known to last too long; 
Why should we strive with cynic frown 
To knock their fairy castles down ? 
. Miss Eliza Cook. 
Youth with swift feet walks onward in the way, 
The land of joy lies all before his eyes. 
Mrs. Butler. 


MAN. 


Men are but children of a larger growth; 
Our appetites are apt to change as theirs, 
And full as craving, too, and.full as vain. 
Dryden. 
By misery unrepelled, unawed 
By pomp or power, thou seest a man 
In prince or peasant, slave or lord, 
Pale priest or swarthy artizan.— Whittier. 
Once, in the flight of ages past, 
There lived a man—and who was he? 
Mortal! howe’'er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee. 
James Montgomery. 


Man crouches and blushes, 
Absconds and conceals; 
He creepeth and peepeth, 
He palters and steals; 
Infirm, melancholy, 
Jealous glancing around; 
An oaf, an accomplice, 
He poisons the ground. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Man on his brother's heart hath trod— 
Man is man's mortal fue! 

Man is antagonist to God— 
This only do I know !—A. J. H. Duganne. 


When we are born, we cry, that we are come 
To this great stage of fools.—Shakspeare. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 








THE RIDE ON THE ICE. 


STEPHEN MILLER was known to bea villain. At 
least he was a drunkard, a gambler, a Sabbath- 
breaker, and a very loose man in general. A tall, 
dark-eyed man, reckless, free, yet generous. Un- 
faithful to his marriage vow, a lover of good living, a 
fast man in every sense of the word, and generally 
written clown or rascal. 

I had a law-suit with Mr. Miller, and wished to 
impeach his testimony. So I called on the neighbors, 
one after another, to ascertain what the feeling was 
with regard to his truthfulness. It being an impor- 
tant case, and one in which Méller himself was the 
principal witness, I desired to find a strong array of 
substantial men, and men who knew him well, to go 
into court and swear that he was not to be believed 
on oath. To my surprise, I found no man willing to 
give the testimony I desired. While they were all 
willing to acknowledge the looseness of his habits, 
and the recklessness of his general life, no one was 
willing to charge him with being a liar. On the con- 
trary, they all declared that they would sooner be- 
Heve his testimony than that of many a staid, church- 
going man among them. I found him universally 
beloved as a neighbor. No one had so good a repu- 
tation for being kind in sickness, or so generous to 
the needy. 

“So you cannot swear to his untruthfulness?” I 
said to an old man, upon whom I called near the 
close of the day. As there was no hotel in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, he had invited me to spend the 
night at his house—an invitation which I gladly ac- 
cepted. We sat in the twilight, on the wide veran- 
dah, and looked out westward upon the beautiful 
Connecticut. 

“No, sir, I cannot. It may seem strange to you 
that a man who is known as a drunkard and gam- 
bler, should not also be known as a liar. But were I 
called to give my testimony, I should swear that a 
more truthful man never had dealings with me. His 
word is as good as his note.” 

“It is a singular anomaly in the character of the 
man,” I remarked, “ that he should be so dissipated, 





state of things only by supposing that he has laid his 
neighbors under obligations to him. It cannot be 
because of any intrinsic merit in the man.” 

“True, sir, true, he has so conducted that his 
neighbors are under obligations to him. But how 
could a man with no intrinsic merit thus win the 
hearts of a whole community? Answer me that, 
sir!” 

*Do you then mean to say that he is an honorable 
man?” 

“In many respects, yes. He has a warm heart, 
with all his faults, and he would scorn to tell a lie, as 
you would scorn to play for money.” 

“And yet he has violated the solemn oath which he 
took at the marriage altar! I do not understand it.” 


“IT cannot answer for the vow which he took there, 
sir. If he has violated it, then it is a dark spot upon 
his soul. That dark spots are there I do not deny; 
but I say there are bright spots, too. All our char- 
acters are mixed more or less, and his, perhaps, more 
than those of men in general. It is not a sufficient 
reason for accusing a man of every conceivable crime, 
merely because he is guilty of some. For the evil 
that he does, let him suffer. I do not wish to defend 
it; but as I know him to be kind, and truthful, and 
courageous as well, I shall never become a party to 
making him out a villain in those things wherein I 
know him to be honest. As I censure his faults, so I 
will defend his virtues.” 

* Perhaps you are under obligations to him, among 
others,” 1 ventured, not liking the manner in which 
the man was spoken of. 

“ You are quite right, sir. I am,and if you are not 
too much occupied with your business, I will tell 
wherein, in a single instance at least.” 

“T have an abundance of leisure, I assure you, and 
shall hear you with pleasure. Only do not let your 
admiration of the villain lead you to say too much in 
his praise.” 

1t was certainly in bad taste for me to make this 
remark, but I had become disgusted with hearing so 
much said in praise of a man whom I firmly believed 
to be at heart a thoroughly bad man. 

The old man spoke substantially as follows: 

You spoke of my being under obligations to Ste- 
phen Miller, and I speak with reference to that, not 
to illustrate his truthfulness. There is nothing in 
what I am about to say touching his veracity. It 
covers the question of obligation, nothing more. 

It was eleven years ago, I think, in April last. As 
the ice broke up in the spring, I had been accustomed 
to go to the river for the purpose of fishing. 1t has 
been a custom from my boyhood, the fish always 
being more easily taken at that period than at any 
other; at least in this particular locality. There is 
a distance of four miles here, where the current is not 
rapid, but deep and quict, having the characteristics 
of a lake. And here as the ice breaks up, and for 
some weeks befvre it breaks up, we find it a favorable 
time for angling. On the morning alluded to 1 went 
as usual to the river, accompanied by my daughter— 
walking yonder now. 

“T see,” said I. 

She was a mere child then of five years, and I doted 
upon her as only a father can dote upon a child. The 
current was quite rapid at that season, and the ice 
entirely broken up. Detached pieces were floating 
by us constantly. But upon the shore there were 
large flakes not yet broken away, and out upon this 
ice I went, to drop my hook into the water. In 
places, it had broken entirely away, so that the water 
washed the shore; at other puints, the ice projected 
many feet into the river. It was jagged and very 
uneven in the outline, and it being a sunny morning, 
L remember that I stood fur some moments enjoying 
the rough and rugged scene. Thinking it perfectly 
safe, and wishing to have the child as near me as pos- 
sible, I arranged a little seat for her on a flake of ice 
which projected into the streain, but little less than 
that which I occupied myself, and a few feet further 
down the river. 

“Ah! good morning, good morning! I see you 
have the better of me as usua’.” Stephen Miller had 
come down a few minutes later, and thus gave me 
his cordial morning salutation, ‘The early bird 
catches the worm, you know, but I have caught noth- 
ing as yet. Good morning.” 

“Shall I fish with you, or go a little above?” 

“The ice is strong enough for both of us, no doubt; 
and as for the chances of luck, you must judge for 
yourself.” 

“We will coax them in company, then,” he an- 
swered. “I am not a fisherman, as you very well 
know, and follow your lead implicitly. If I fish 
where you fish, I may hope for luck; if I go anywhere 
else, I shall go home, I think.” 

So we stood quietly at our work for a quarter of an 
hour or more, talking, in the mean time, of things 
which do not concern you, and would not in the least 
interest you. He had no skill in fishing, and caught 
nothing, and though I might claim some degree of 
skill, yet my luck that morning was at best but in- 
ditferently good. The water rolled heavily and 
strongly by us, bearing its burden of ice. The sun 
rays flashed from the flakes, and rested quietly on 
the mountain’s side, across the stream. There was 
& wild enjoyment in this scene, and whatever we 
lacked in success, we were in the best of spirits, and 
talked constantly. I was so occupied, indeed, that 1 





had almost forgotten the child. She was not out of 
my mind, but I did not notice her closely; I only 
glanced in the direction where she sat, sufficiently to 
| assure myself that she was still upon the seat which 
| I had arranged for her. I cannot pretend in such a 
| case to any accurate measurement of time, yet I 


an hour, as I have before remarked, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by her Jaughing gleefully, and 
shouting: 

“See! I’m riding, I’m riding! Good-by, papa, see, 
I’m riding!” And she laughed as joyously as though 
it were a carriage in which she sat, and the force 
which moved her the kind old family horse. 

“Heavens!” was the exclamation of Miller, “the 
ice has broken, and the child is floating away!” 

The awful truth burst upon me at the same instant, 
and I dropped my line and flew to her assistance. 
But the child had not given the warning in season, 
and now a broad gulf opened between the cake of ice 
upon which she sat, and the shore. To leap the 
chasm was impossible, and would have been vain 
even had it been possible, as the fragment which bore 
her away was only of sufficient size to sustain her 
own weight. Swim I could not, though doubtless in 
the desperation of the moment I should have plunged 
into the water had not Miller superseded the neces- 
sity, by plunging in himself. He reached the flake 
of ice, but it would not bear any considerable weight 
aside from whatit already supported. Neither could 
he reach the child, as she was not sufficiently near 
the edge of the ice. I could see the struggle in his 
own breast, as it went on in my own. Clinch to her 
seat and float with her he could not, and to sink one 
side of the flake, so as to roll her into the water, to 
there take the chances with him, was a desperate al- 
ternative; especially so, as the water was filled with 
ice. The question was soon settled by necessity, for 
the ice came down upon him in such form and power, 
that he narrowly escaped with his own life, and would 
have inevitably been swept under but for the help 
which I was able to render him from the shore. 

So my child rode away On its frail boat of ice, out 
into the strong current—out among the moving flakes 
of ice—out into the waterfall of death—and yet ex- 
ulted as she went. Poor little one! she did not know 
the perils that environed her, or the pangs that were 
rending my heart, as 1 saw her move into that terrible 
danger. 

“Ts there no boat here—can we not save her?” I 
said, in agony. 

“No boat is here, and no boat could live in this 
current and ice if there were,” said Miller. 

“CAN we not save her!” And I shouted in my 
frenzy to the child, ‘Aggy! Aggy!” 

“We can and we WILL save her,” said Miller, with 
a look which I had never seen him wear before, and 
which had more of the reverential than I have often 
seen. ‘Do you believe in Gop, Mr. Doane?” And 
he pointed calmly toward heaven with his finger. 
“Heaven will not let the sweet little angel perish!” 

The man was not then what he is now, but he was 
such then that I knew these words to be the inspira- 
tion of the occasion, and I knew they came from his 
heart. And he said them in such atone of confidence, 
that the eflect upon myself was electrical. I felt that 
1 was in the presence of my superior, as well in trust, 
as calmness in the hour of peril. 

And I was very calin. A new spirit seemed to come 
over me. I relied implicitly upon the man who could 
exhibit such heroism as to peril his life for my child, 
and who could utter such trusting words, when all 
seemed hopeless. I have never seen a calmer hour 
than I saw in the one which succeeded. 

It was two miles down the river to the rapids, and 
in that two miles there was only the strong, deep 
current. - The river made a detour to the right, leav- 
ing a wide strip of woodland along upon the shore 
where we stood. 

“Walk along the shore as fast as she floats,” said 
Miller. “1 will go for help, and you need not fear 
but I will return in season, and she shall be rescued. 
Go with a good heart, now, and do not speak to her 
unless necessary to keep her from moving.” 

The river was not so wide but that I could hear her 
when she spoke, or be heard, if I found it necessary 
to speak. Rather, I should say that she did not float 
so far away from the shore as to make conversation 
impossible. 

And what a walk was that which I took along the 
rough margin of the river, on that bright spring 
morning! Idisobeyed the injunction not to speak to 
her so far as to explain, at a favorable point, when 
she was quite near the shore, that if she moved she 
would be drowned. And I regretted it almost as soon 
as done, for L noticed that she apprehended sufficient- 
ly to realize that all was not just right, and she began 
to cry. 

I cannot tell you of that walk. My life was bound 
up in the child, and many times I started into the 
water, feeling an impulse to go and die with her. 
And I say, as I hope for heaven, that had I seen her 
fall from her seat, I know I should have been swal- 
lowed up by the same flood which washed the warm 
flesh of my Aggy; sometimes jarred by contact with 
other bodies of ice—sometimes stopping entirely for a 
moment—sometimes the water surging listlessly over 
her little feet—yet going steadily in the deep current 
towards the rapids, and I only a looker on! What 
plans were formed and rejected, what fancies of death, 
what self-accusations for my thoughtlessness in ex- 
posing her to the peril—it is impossible for me to 
explain. And yet in the great deep of my soul I was 
calin, and believed in her deliverance. If there be 
inconsistency in this, it is yet true. 

And so an hour passed away, and we reached the 





rapids. Here a ledge of rocks made out into the 
stream for a few feet, and beyond stood a detached 
| boulder by itself, close beside which the current swept 
| by deep and strong; and on this boulder stood Miller. 
| He had reached it by means of a single timber, which, 
| by the help of neighbors, he had succeeded in swing- 


and yet so kind and truthful. I can account for this | think it could not have greatly exceeded a quarter of | ing over the small portion of the river which separat- 














ed it from the main ledge. And I stood upon the 
shore to watch the issue of life and death, I desired 
to stand by his side, but he almost sternly forbade. 
If she could be saved he would save her, and as I had 
learned to believe in his coolness and skill more than 
in my own, I stood with the anxious group on shore, 
while the ice floated into the rapids. 

For half a mile below us there was a rocky rapid, 
though still an unbroken current, and then a foam- 
ing, boiling of the river, into which, if she went, there 
was not the slightest possibility of escape. If she 
passed Miller, therefore, she was lost, to all human 
appearance. True, she might outride the rapids, but 
she could not survive the gulf. 

Nearer and nearer came the frail ice boat, bearing 
directly upon the rock on which Miller stood. There 
was no evidence of excitement on his part, and as the 
little one came within a few feet of him, he spoke fa- 
miliarly and encouragingly—answered, though, only 
by the sobs of the child. There was no heavy roaring 
of waters, and we could hear all that he said, and 
stood ourselves within a dozen feet of them both. 
And all seemed working so favorably—the flake of 
ice coming so directly toward the rock, as though it 
would land its precious freight directly into his arms. 
But just as we were ready to shout our thankfulness, 
the flake veered suddenly with the current, and was 
swept over the rapids! 

In an instant, the feeling was one of horror. We 
were frozen to the spot—paralyzed by the utter hope- 
lessness of rescue, and the awful fate to which the 
child now hastened. There was a terribly sudden 
spring of Miller towards the pole which lay beside 
him, with noose attached, which he had taken the 
precaution to preparc, but before he was ready she 
was beyond his reach. 

“O that I had been there—I could, I could have 
saved her!” 

The words were unjust, but were uttered in the 
awful disappointment of the moment. 

“ You!” 

He paused to say so much as he passed me—not 
harshly, but with an injured look which I shall never 
forget, then he was away again. 

I stood stupefied with horror while the child floated 
rapidly down the accelerated current. 

At this point there was a bend in the river. After 
leaving us for a little distance, it came back around 
some tall elms which grew upon its margin. Running 
hurriedly across this narrow neck of land, Miller 
climbed one of the elms and fastened a rope to one of 
the branches. I saw him perched upon one of the 
limbs which grew out over the water, motionless— 
calm—with something in the expression of his coun- 
tenance which gave me a shadow of the old trust 
which I had felt at first. 

The child was carried away by the current, and 
then swept back again, nearer and nearer the shore, 
till she passed from our sight, hid by intervening 
rocks. In a moment she appeared again below them, 
and now only a few rods above the tree which Miller 
had climbed. I know not why it was, but I looked 
on very calmly. I saw him slip the rope a little 
further from the body of the tree, then nearer, evi- 
dently gauging it, to bring it in range with the child. 
Then he slid down to the surface of the water, and 
fastened it around his shoulders, leaving his arms free. 
And the child was floating into his arms. I felt that 
there could be no mistake, and I thanked God, even 
while she was in the current, that he had spared me 
my child, through the noble exertions of a noble man. 

He took her as safely and as softly from the ice as 
thongh he had been an angel, as he almost seemed to 
me in that t, and climbing the rope, he came 
down and placed her in my arms, the tears standing 
in his eyes, and his whole fourm for the first time 
trembling like a leaf in the breeze, but with only 
these words: 

“Sweet little child, how kindly God floated her 
into my arms!” 





A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 

-Dr. Gay had for some time missed the hay from his 
barn, and was satisfied that it was stolen. Witha 
view to detect the thief, he took a dark lantern, and 
stationed himself near the place where he supposed 
he must pass. In due time a person whom he knew 
passed along into his barn, and quickly came out with 
as large a load of hay as he could carry upon his back. 
The doctor, without saying a word, followed the thief, 
took the candle out of his dark lantern, stuck it into 
the hay upon his back, and then retreated. In a 
moment the hay was in a light blaze; and the fellow, 
throwing it from him in bitter consternation, ran 
away from his perishing booty. The doctor kept the 
affair a secret even from his own family; and, within 
@ day or two, the thief came to him in great agitation, 
and told him that he wished to confess to him a griev- 
ous sin; that he had been tempted to steal some of 
his hay; and as he was carrying it away, the Al- 
mighty was so angry with him that he had sent fire 
from heaven and set it to blazing upon his back. 
The doctor agreed to forgive him on condition of his 
never repeating the oflence. 








SELF-RELIANCE. 
The success of individuals in life is greatly owing 
to their early learning to depend upon their own re- 
sources, Money, or the expectation of it by inheri- 


| tance, has ruined more men than the want of it ever 


did. Teach young men to rely upon their own ef- 
forts, to be frugal and industrious, and you have fur- 


| nished them with a,productive capital which no man 
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can ever wrest from them. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE ROSEBUD IN HER HAIR. 





BY JAMES D. M'CARR, JR. 
Only a little rosebud, 
Only a simple flower, 
Gleamed last night in her ebon hair, 
Then withered in an hour; 
Yet it wrung my heart with a throb of woe, 
For it told of the faded "long ageo."* 


It told of a faith once plighted, 
Lying in ruins now; 
It told of a woe in an aching heart, 
A cloud on a queenly brow: 
Then died in the folds of her ebon hair, 
As all that is true must perish there. 


*Tis vain now to reproach her, 
‘Tis idle to repine; 
Yet 1 would the little rosebud 
1 saw last night were mine. 
But she would crush it did she know 
How it speaks to me of the “ long ago."* 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MRS. ROCHE. 


BY FREDERIO HOWE MARION. 


May Wrnstow cried, “Why, how pe 
romantic!” 

“Why?” asked Margaret Laroze. 

“O, my dear, you never go right to build 
castles out of everything that happens as 1d 
you must know—now, Margaret,” interruptin 
self, “I suppose you think this Westerly R 
benevolent old gentleman with silvery Tocks 
paternal smile. Own up—don’t you now.” 

“JT haven’t thought anything about him exce 
he is very kind to send me the books, and he 1 
a fine man to be a friend of Haley's.” 

“Of course—but don’t you see that you've 
write him a note of thanks, and it isn’t poss 
you to indite any kind of an epistle to a per 
have never seen, without conjuring up some 
an ideal of him. Now what do you imagine ] 

like?” 

“Who? What are you running on about, 

“Why, Westerly Roche, of course. Do pu 
that book of Margaret Fuller’s and listen 
What do you suppose he looks like?” 

“ Why,” reluctantly closing the book, “I 
he looks good.” 

«“ What kind of goodness—grim goodness, 
ness, ientious g 1 , Or Bp t 
ness? Say, Margaret!” 

“Perhaps he is kind because he can’t hel 
Haley. His note is very simple and frank. 
with perfect simplicity that the books will | 
much more to me than to him, that he is 
friend, and that Haley has talked of me so m 
he has become interested in me, and he # 
books with the wish to help me to the educat 
struggling for.” 

“ Very proper and nice, of course, and # 
though he might be sixty years old, and 
parental proclivities and patronage, while 
most splendid fellow, Margaret! Such a fig 
eyes! the most charming ladies’ man in th 

“ Pshaw!” said Margaret, “1 can’t believ 

“ Why not?” 

“ Haley wouldn’t care for such @ man ir 
place.” 

“ O, but he’s brave and heroic and everyth 
nice—has been on General Sherman’s staff « 

abled—Major Roche, he is. They used t 
Bolivar when he was here, because somebo 
looked like General Bolivar. The blackest 
his left arm hanging useless at his side! an 
his boots when he went to ride! and such @ 
bow—and—” 

“0, May, 1 wish you wouldn’t; I wan 
Haley’s letter.” 

“Very well, read away, but I shall go 
and hunt up a picture of Westerly Roche t 
—an old carte de visite—but I suppore he hi 
since two years ago. But this will shov 
handsome he was then.” 

May went away, and Margaret opened 
her brother’s letter. The young lad (for 
twin brother at eighteen was but 4 boy) 

pering finely in the city, and his letter w 
with an eulogy on his friend, Westerly Ro 

“You can’t think what a splendid fe 
Margie! He's just such 4 man as I want 5 
ry, only, unfortunately, he’s engaged to a 
mers of Washington, and I shall lose him 
ber when he goes on to be married.” 

‘“*May’s romance is spoiled,” said ¥ 
herself, smiling. 

Margaret was so glad Haley was doin 
she never murmured at her own difficult 
tiently taught the Engitsh rudiments to 
children for six hours a day, studying he: 
French while she eked out her scanty 
braiding straw at evening, her fingers fl; 
chanical routine, while her eyes were f 
book. All that long summer she toiled ¢ 
last September came, and Haley annout 
was to have a vacation, and would be 4 
first of October. Then she left her evenir 
make the little country house as fresh ¢ 
and as she watched for his coming rejoic 

| ture, on which she was so dependent f 
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Only a little rosebud, 
Only a simple flower, 
Gleamed last night in her ebon hair, 
Then withered in an hour; 
Yet it wrung my heart with a throb of woe, 
For it told of the faded “ long ago.”’ 


It told of a faith once plighted, 
Lying in ruins now; 
It told of a woe in an aching heart, 
A cloud on a queenly brow: 
Then died in the folds of her ebon hair, 
As all that is true must perish there. 


‘Tis vain now to reproach her, 
‘Tis idle to repine; 
Yet I would the little rosebud 
I saw last night were mine. 
But she would crush it did she know 
How it speaks to me of the * long ago." 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MRS. ROCHE. 


BY FREDERIO HOWE MARION. 


May WIrnsLow cried, 
romantic!” 

‘““Why?” asked Margaret Laroze. 

“«O, my dear, you never go right to building air 
castles out of everything that happens as Ido! but 
you must know—now, Margaret,” interrupting her- 
self, “I suppose you think this Westerly Roche a 
benevolent old gentleman with silvery Yocks and a 
paternal smile. Own up—don’t you now.” 

“Thaven’t thought anything about him except that 
he is very kind to send me the books, and he must be 
a fine man to be a friend of Haley’s.” 

“Of course—but don’t you see that you’ve ‘got to 
write him a note of thanks, and it isn’t possible for 
you to indite any kind of an epistle to a person you 
have never seen, without conjuring up some kind of 
an ideal of him. Now what do you imagine he looks 
like?” 

‘Who? What are you running on about, May?” 

“Why, Westerly Roche, of course. Do put down 
that book of Margaret Fuller’s and listen to me! 
What do you suppose he looks like?” 

“ Why,” reluctantly closing the book, “‘I suppose 
he looks good.” 

“What kind of g grim g » gay good- 
ness, conscientious goodness, or spontaneous good- 
ness? Say, Margaret!” 

“Perhaps he is kind because he can’t help it, like 
Haley. His note is very simple and frank. He says 
with perfect simplicity that the books will be worth 
much more to me than to him, that he is Haley’s 
friend, and that Haley has talked of me so much that 
he has become interested in me, and he sends the 
books with the wish to help me to the education I am 
struggling for.” 

“ Very proper and nice, of course, and sounds as 
though he might be sixty years old, and given to 
parental proclivities and patronage, while he’s the 
most splendid fellow, Margaret! Such a figure—and 
eyes! the most charming ladies’ man in the world!” 

“ Pshaw!”’ said Margaret, “1 can’t believe it.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Haley wouldn’t care for such a man in the first 
place.” 

“ O, but he’s brave and heroic and everything that’s 
nice—has been on General Sherman’s staff and is dis- 
abled—Major Roche, he is. They used to call him 
Bolivar when he was here, because somebody said he 
looked like General Bolivar. The blackest eyes! and 
his left arm hanging useless at his side! and spurs on 
his boots when he went to ride! and such a charming 
bow—and—” ‘ 

“0, May, I wish you wouldn’t; I want to read 
Haley’s letter.” 

“Very well, read away, but I shall go up stairs 
and hunt up a picture of Westerly Roche that I have 
—an old carte de visite—but I suppose he has changed 
since two years ago. But this wili show you how 
handsome he was then.” 

May went away, and Margaret opened and read 
her brother’s letter. The young lad (for Margaret’s 
twin brother at eightecn was but a boy) was pros- 
pering finely in the city, and his letter was finished 
with an eulogy on his friend, Westerly Roche. 

“You can’t think what a splendid fellow he is, 

Margie! He’s just such a man as I want you to mar- 

ry, only, unfortunately, he’s engaged to a Miss Sum- 


“Why, how perfectly 




















mers of Washington, and I shall lose him in Septem- 
ber when he goes on to be married.” 

“May’s romance is spoiled,” said Margaret to 
herself, smiling. 

Margaret was so glad Haley was doing well that 
she never murmured at her own difficult lot, and pa- 
tiently taught the English rudiments to the village 
children for six hours a day, studying her Latin and 
French while she eked out her scanty income by 
braiding straw at evening, her fingers flying in me- 
chanical routine, while her eyes were fixed on her 
book. All that long summer she toiled on alone; at 
last September came, and Haley announced that he 
was to have a vacation, and would be at home the 
first of October. Then she left-her evening studies to 
make the little country house as fresh as possible— 
and as she watched for his coming rejoiced that Na- 





the old place, had been gracious in her fall favors. 
The garden beds were brilliant with nasturtions, and 
poppies, and bright blue larkspur, while the late 
roses trellised the windows of the old sitting-room. 
Haley came, and with him—Westerly Roche. 
Margaret was a little taken aback, but the unexpect- 
ed visitor saw no signs of confusion. He was made 
welcome, and found the little country house and lov- 
ing brother and sister most charming. Thatevening, 
when their guest had retired, and Margaret and 
Haley were alone, Margaret said: 

“ How did he happen to come, Haley?” 

“Why, he came back from Washington the very 
day L was packing to come out here, and when he 
knew what I was doing, he asked if he mightn’t come 
out and see my sister, I told him yes, glad enough! 
So here he is. Isn't he splendid, Margie?” 

“He's very fine looking. Have you seen Mrs. 
Roche?” 

“ Yes, once; she’s a fine old lady.” 

“Old!” exclaimed Margaret. 

“ Well, nut so very—about fifty, I should say.” 

“Ts she wealthy?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then he married her for money,” thought 
Margaret. 

In her heart she did not respect Major Westerly 
Roche after this, but she saw how it was that every- 
body thought him so charming. 

At last there came a telegram, calling Major Roche 
to the city. Margaret, from the sitting-room window, 
saw a messenger come up to the gate and give it to 
him. Apprehending what it might be, she was a lit- 
tle constrained when Major Roche, a moment after, 
entered the sitting-room. 

“ Margaret,’, said he, ‘I am called to the city. I 
must say brietly what I have wanted to say from the 
first moment I saw you. I love you.” 

Margaret blanched, crimsoued, and looked at her 
companion with eyes flashing with indignation and 
amazement. He gazed at her, half puzzled. 

“© Are you offended, Margaret?” he asked. 

“T should be; you have no right,” she began. 

To do what?” 

“To say that you love me.” 

** And why not, pray?” 

“Mrs, Roche—” 

Here Haley burst into the room. 

“ Margaret, that was a mistake. He wasn’t going 
to be married. I forgot to correct my error to you;” 
and Haley with eager sincerity, began to make full 
explanations. He had been speaking of Westerly’s 
mother on that first evening—and now Margaret is 
Mrs. Roche. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.J] - 
YA Chapter from Somebody's Lite. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL, 
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“WILL you be my wife?” 
As Il remember it now, I think no man ever had a 
more cool or imperturbable face than David Dudley 
when he asked me this question, and stood awaiting 
my reply. He was forty—I sixteen. 
If I said no, he would bow profoundly and walk out 
without a single ripple of annoyance in either his 
outer or inner self. 1 knew this very well. If I said 
yes, he would reply composedly, ‘* We will consider 
it settled, then,” and walk out all the same. 
I did not answer at once, but stood looking through 
the open window at the lilacs nodding and smiling 
beyond, then at the dusty road that stretched far 
away out into—what? How should I know, since the 
hills yonder had been my prison walls from infancy 
up? 1 had a vague idea that the world, about which 
I heard once in a while, was a jumble of clamor and 
confusion, and that any woman who entered into its 
Babel would surely be swallowed up. I was wild to 
try it, though, and I had half a mind to, as I stood 
there then, in spite of my fears. One of two things I 
must do. Either marry this man, or take the world 
as my portion. My uncle—the only kith or kin I had 
—had not said this in so many words, but he had in- 
timated pretty plainly that I was expected to marry 
David Dudley. The alternative was sure, four my 
uncle was not a man to be crossed at one’s pleasure. 
I was not wise enough to face the world alone; 1 
must marry him. The lilac bushes swam before my 
eyes for a second, and the dusty road grew dim and 
hazy. Would he love me? I wondered. Could he? 
I stole a look into his face for the answer. It was 
easily found. Indeed, it was quite unnecessary to 
have asked the question at all. He had likely never 
heard of such sentimentality as love, or, if he had, it 
had rusted out of his heart years ago. We should 
evidently not be troubled with that. I caught sight 
of my uncle’s wife, just then, coming in at the gate, 
her angular figure and hard face looking sterner and 
harder than ever. She had never been remarkably 
kind to me, and, indeed, it would be happiness 
enough for me now to get away from my dependence 
upon them. I turned about suddenly. 
“«T will be your wife,” I said, with a half trenior in 
my voice. 
‘We will consider it settled, then,” he answered, 
bowing his head complacently. 
I was sure of his reply, for ‘‘ We will consider it set- 
tled,”’ was the seal upon all his contracts, 
That was our betrothal. Every dream that I had 
ever had, thrown utterly away forever—my woman’s 
heart sealed henceforth. No wonder that a slow 


We were married two months afterwards. The 

year that followed was one rife with speculation. 

My husband entered the arena with thousands of 

others, and, luckily for us, came out with a fortune 

in his hands. He was, of course, elated with his suc- 

cess, and in an auspicious moment promised to take 

me over the world. I think there was some gratitude 

in my heart for him then, however little there was 

afterward, for my desire to travel had amounted 

almost to a frenzy. 

The second anniversary of our marriage we were 

in Switzerland, and though my husband would much 

rather have seen a blacksmith’s shop or cotton fac- 

tory, than all the hills and valleys of the Alps, yet I 

am bound to say that he was kind enough to gratify 

my tastes; and so, at my request, we bad taken board 

in an English family there, and intended remaining 

for several weeks. There was an artist and his sister 

boarding with us—Mr. and Miss Gwynne—also from 

America. 

This Miss Gwynne was the first cultivated and re- 

fined lady I had ever really known. We became 

friends at once, and intimacy soon followed. No 
words can express my adiniration of this woman, or 
the devoted love I lavished upon her from the first. 

I had had no one to love before, and she was at once 

sister and mother to me. She rounded and smoothed 
my faults, corrected my tastes, improved and brought 
out my conversational powers; and all this with so 
much tact and delicacy, that I never suspected the 
revolution that was going on. My husband was glad 
enough to find some one that would relieve him from 
the intolerable bore of going with me, here and there, 
to see the “sights,” as he said, and soon Mr. and Miss 
Gwynne were my only companions. I have said 
nothing of him, as yet, and all that I can say, is that 
whatever was lacking in my husband I[ found in him, 
lhardly blame myself for what followed, for I was so 
young, and my life had been so utterly barren and 
starved before, that it was scarcely possible for me to 
see green fields without taking more than one step 
into their luxuriousness. I did not stop to think of 
the serpents that might be gliding about unseen, 
scattering their deadly miasma abroad. I only saw 
that there were flowers before me, of whose brilliance 
I had never dreamed, and whose slightest breath was 
like intoxication to me. I never had a mother to 
guide me, else, perhaps, these leaves of my life would 
never have been turned. She died when I was a 
baby in the cradle. Remember this, before I am 
judged. 

I was a woman, and human. The gate-was opened 
to the enchanted fields the first time we stood side by 
side, and I suppose, really, if the evil one had guarded 
the entrance with flaming swords, I should have en- 
tered, though it had been gashed and bleeding, or 
even dying. As it was, the devil beckoned me on 
with a face like unto the Son of God, and the angels 
at my right hand and left were driven back. I loved 
him. That is the whole of it in few words. I dare 
say I ought to do penance for it all my life, but Iam 
not divine, and my soul will not regret it; so of what 
use are repentant words, when there is no soul’s 
amen? Let him who is without sin cast the first 
stone at me. 

My husband was blind, b/ind, and could not suspect 
what was going on. He was unused to heart trage- 
dies, having so little heart himself, and was wholly 
incapable of comprehending such love as my heart 
must know if it awoke at all. 

Mr. Gwynne had a way of reading to us evenings, 
while my husband dozed upon the sofa, or attended 
to his interminable letters, and while he was reading 
Lalla Rookh to us, his sister first saw what a volcano 
we were treading upon. She was the very essence of 
purity itself, and it was, I am sure, a dreadful shock 
to her sensitive conscience, though to the end she 
never uttered a word of blame to me. 

That evening, after reaching my own room, I told 
iny husband I felt feverish, and thought the air would 
do me good; and, throwing a mantle over my shoul- 
ders, I stepped from the window—we occupied a first 
floor room—into the grounds, and began to walk up 
and down. It was a dark, cloudy night, and nothing 
was visible a hand’s breadth off. I looked once 
towards Mr. Gwynne’s window, but there was no 
light there yet. I had reached the far end of the 
walk, and was just turning about, when I heard gar- 
ments rustle, and before I had time to think what to 
do, Arthur Gwynne and his sister came down the 
walk slowly, arm in arm, and talkingearnestly. The 
first words I caught were ‘‘ Mrs. Dudley.” Trembling 
like an aspen leaf, I crouched back in the bushes and 
waited. They came so near me that I could have 
touched them by stepping a pace forward, and then 
paused. 

“All this may be, but she is beyond your reach, 
brother. You know this. Have you no pity upon 
her youth?” Miss Gwynne went on saying. 

“She is beyond my reach, then, is she?” he said, 
slowly, speaking like one who was ready for anything, 
either right or wrong. 

I could hear his sister catch for breath. 

“Arthur! Arthur! surely you are an honorable 
man? Are you mad? 

He waited a moment, then answered, angrily: 

“Tam an honorable man, and I am not mad; but 
for heaven’s sake, am I not to be pitied also? Do not 
I love her? And have we norights? What or who 


“ Well, what?” 

His voice sounded moody and obstinate. 

“I mean it for your good, Arthur. How strangely 

you speak. What are you thinking of? O, would 

that we had never come here.” 

“She loves me, Helen.” 

“ Hush!” 

Her voice was sharp with pain. He did not heed it. 

“T tell you she loves me. I do not care if all the 

world hears it, and—’ his voice sank to a hoarse 

whisper—‘‘I will move hell itself to make her mine!” 

My brain was reeling. It would be impossible to 

endure much more. All this time I could see my 

husband sitting over his writing, as composedly as 
though I, his wife, was not upon the very verge of 
ruin. 

Miss Gwynne’s voice changed now, wholly. It had 

been one of enizcaty and persuasion before, but it 
turned to one of the most per2mptory command and 
power. 

“Arthur, I will have you arrested to-morrow, much 
as it would hurt me, if you do not promise to leave 
with me. [have not spoken of Mabel before; but 
you have made promises to her which must be kept.” 
I could hear him groan in anguish, and my own life 
seemed slipping wholly away. I have an indistinct 
memory of what followed. I fainted, and then they 
discovered whv had been their listener. They carried 
me in, and when I came to my senses, Arthur, his 
sister, and my husband were all about me. For a 
week I was unable to leave my room. Miss Gwynne 
remained with me, and thus I knew that her brother 
was also there, though nothing had been said about 
him, or any allusion made to the conversation I had 
heard, as yet. 

After I was able to sit up, Miss Gwynne came to 
me one morning, and, while she smoothed back my 
hair, said, quietly: 

““My dear, we leave to-morrow. You are young, 
and I pity you. You are sure of this?” 

“ Quite,” I said, choking a little. 

“And are you strong for your future?” 

“No, Ono! Do not leave me; I shall go to destruc- 
tion if you do,” I sobbed out. 

She quieted me as a mother might a fretful child, 
and wiping away the tears that were flooding my 
face, said, gently: 

“Christ is far better than any mortal. He will 
help you, my poor child. Now listen. Arthur swears 
he will not leave without seeing you. You know he 
is betrothed to another, and even if he were not, you 
know it is wholly wrong and sinful for you to think 
of him, save in a friendly way. I hear his step now. 
Be careful of your words.” 

He came in and closed the door. 

“Am I not to see her alone?” he asked, looking at 
his sister with a darkening face. 

“You are not,” she answered, firmly. 
to the far end of the room, if you wish.” 

She drew back to the window and looked out. 

‘We are never to meet again, you and I,” he began. 

I shrank away from his eyes, turning my face to 
the wall. 

‘““We may both be free sometime in the coming 
years, and, if we are—” 

Something called a conscience rose up within me 
here, stronger than it had ever done before. I rose. 
Both our taces grew white. 

“You are going to Rome, I believe,” I said, steadily. 

He bowed his head. 

“T wish you a pleasant journey. Good-by.” 

I gave him my hand; he wrung it fiercely, and was 
gone. 

His sister came furward, and kissing me a hundred 
times, said: 

‘God will reward you. Youare stronger than he.” 

The next day they left, and four months later I 
read the marriage of Arthur Gwynne and Mabel Lee 
in New York. 

Six years afterwards we were both free, and then 
Arthur Gwynne came’ and asked me to be his wife; 
but my soul had, in standing beside him, stood too 
near perdition once, to be perilled again. I could not 
look back upon that time without gasping as if in 
mortal terror; so I said: 

“Tt is impossible. Iam yours forever in soul, but 
Iam striving for heaven now, and I dare not be your 
wife, since I icarned to love you upon the very brink 
of hell itself. God saved us then. We must live 
apart.” 

The wind raves about my window, and the clock is 
striking twelve. Good-night. 


“I will go 





MUSIC. 

The effect produced by music on the heart is owing 
more to the simple fact of association than many 
imagine. It is true that in the composition of music 
the composer imbues it with much of his own feelings 
while writing or improvising it; and for a person to 
listen to such music for the first time, without being 
previously affected from any cause, he will be carried 
upon its tide very nearly as the composer’s power at 
first directed; but I have known it in others, and 
have myself experienced a feeling of deep dejection 
while listening to music of a light and joyous charac- 
ter. This was in consequence of a former association 
of the same sounds with a former trouble. As much 





are her friends, that they should have allowed her to 
marry that old miserable dotard, and ruin us both?” 

The blood bounded through my veins with a rush 
that half stitled me. 





horror crept through my veins, when David Dudley 
turned away from the house, and I knew the deed 





| ture, on which she was so dependent for beauty at 


was done! 


** You must not talk so, Arthur. If you do not care 
for yourself, I care tor you, and you shall do what I 
say. Do you hear?” his sister said, swiftly. 





of music is taken from natural sounds, and even 
from sounds produced by inanimate things, a part of 
a strain of written music may have so nearly resem- 
bled such sound, heard before or since for a time for- 
| gotten—heard before when the heart was so severely 
| oppressed as to affect it at hearing it again with the 
| same emotion, and from no other cause than that of 
| association. 
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GOLDEN HAIR. 

Not long ago, the admirers of blue eyes and fair 
hair were disgusted by certain wise men announcing 
that the blonde was becoming rapidly extinct, failing 
to hold her own even in her native North. Let them 
take heart and rejoice, and laugh to scorn the evil 
prophecies of Darwinian doctrinaires. Fashion, in 
Paris, has determined to thwart the disciples of the 
new school, and set natural selection at defiance, and 
the fiat has gone forth that the blonde is the true 
type of beauty. and golden your only hair. Amber- 
colored locks are literally worth their weight in gold, 
and all the hair-markets of Europe are being ran- 
sacked to enable Parisian belles to witch mankind 
with beauty not their own, except by right of 
purchase. . 

This rage for sunny locks is no new folly; it is but 
an addition to the long list of revivals this so-called 
age of progress has witnessed. Fashion’s last freak 
has not even the dubious merit of novelty. The toi- 
let tables of would-be Greek beauties were furnished 
with vile compositions for transforming dark into 
light tresses. The ladies of Rome, afilicted with a 
similar madness, adopted the like practices; and 
Ovid bitterly complains of the result of his mistress’s 
experiments, turning the poet’s favorite tresses toa 
nondescript tint, neither black nor golden, but a 
mixture of both, more curious than satisfactory. 

In England, in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, yellow hair became the rage once more, a 
fashion the painters did their part to perpetuate by 
giving golden locks to all their madonnas, saints and 
goddesses. In England, the mania lasted through 
Elizabeth’s reign, when 


Mighty hands forgot their manliness, 
Drawn with the power of a heart-robbing eye, 
And wrapped in fetters of a golden tress. 


Not content with employing art to change the origi- 
nal color of their hair, or disappointed with the re- 
sults of such etforts at improving nature, fashionable 
dames hid their despised locks with horse-hair peri- 
wigs of the coveted hue, or prevailed on poverty’s 
golden-haired daughters to sell them the crowning 
glory of their womanhood. Little children were de- 
coyed into private places, despoiled of their hair, and 
sent shorn but rejoicing away, happy in the unwonted 
possession of a penny or two. Even the dead were 
not secure against the unscrupulous caterers to 
fashion. Does not Shakspeare tell us: 


So are those crisped, snaky, golden locks, 

Which make such wanton gambols with the wind 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dowry of a second head, 

The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 


A century later taste had changed, and light hair 
was at a discount. “Black hair is now in vogue 
amongst the most celebrated beauties,” says a writer 
of the time, who evidently did not share in the pre- 
valent aversion to fairness, since he attributes it to 
the fancies of those who are much taken with their 
own complexion, “or to the spite of. some dowdies, 
who (perceiving all those that are yellow-haired to 
have fair, soft and clear skins, as also a perpetual 
spring of roses and lilies blooming in their cheeks), 
have made it their business to impair their esteem 
and value, that they might engross those to them- 
selves that otherwise would have left them sighing in 
languishing expectation.” This defender of one type 
of beauty, when under a cloud, boldly prophecies the 
time would come when golden hair would again be 
in the ascendant, and fuir dames take proper prece- 
dence of their browner sisters; and time has certainly 
justified his assumption of the seer’s mantle. 

The red-haired belles of France are having a sweet 
revenge for past slights and disfavors. Now they are 
in fashion, and we find silly girls making awful sacri- 
fices to bleach their black and dark brown hair toa 
golden hue. In this country, thank fortune! there 
are few desirous of following such an unbecoming 
fashion, but we know not how soon the mania may 
affect our belles. 





NAUTICAL.—The best ship to have command of is 
Friendship. It always weathers the gales of mis- 
fortune. 





SINGULAR RESEMBLANCE. 
It is no new thing to say twins have been known 
to be actuated by the same impulses, tastes and de- 
sires, but it is rare to hear this averred on oath. A 


| case of this kind, however, occurred in a French court 


of justice, quite recently. Four children, Arthur 
Persico, aged eleven, Prosper Marteau, aged thirteen, 
and two twin brothers, aged eleven years and six 
months, were placed before the inagistrate for steal- 
ing sundry articles from the stalls on which they 
were exhibited. Their parents were summoned be- 
fore the tribunal, as civilly responsible. The whole 
of them fessed to their off , and their parents, 
all of them honest workpeople, begged the magistrate 
to give them up to them, and not to send them to a 
house of correction. ‘The mother of the twins made 
the following curious statement concerning them: 
““My two children are twins, and, strange to say, 
whatever one does, the other does also; they have 
the same tastes, the same habits, the same thoughts, 
good or bad; they are not vicious, but when one runs 
away from home, the other follows him. Since last 
January, we have kept them shut up indoors like 
slaves, to keep them from running about the streets, 
and getting into mischief. My husband had decided 
on sending them to sea, for we had found out that 
they had robbed us of some small coins which hap- 
pened to be left about, but we had no idea they had 
committed thefts out of doors. We sent them to the 
national schools, but we know now they have not 
been there for several months. A boy named Persicvo 
corrupted one of them, and the other followed, asa 
matter of course.” ‘ You say,’* said the magistrate, 
“that your children are twins, and have the same 
character and the same tastes?” ‘Yes sir; and 
there is a singular resemblance in their actions, 
thoughts and desires, Thus, when one drinks, the 
other, who may be in another room, drinks also. 
Under the same conditions, if one puts a finger in his 
mouth, the other does likewise. If at any time one 
should happen to run away from his home, there is 
no difficulty in tinding him, for their father has only 
to take hold of the other, and he will lead him direct 
to the place where the runaway may then chance to 
be.” The lads were discharged, in hope that they 
would do better. 








WISE PROVERBS. 
A man may cry, “church! church!” at every word, 
With no more piety than other people; 
A daw’s not reckoned a religious bird 
Because it keeps a-cawing from the steeple. 
You have been to Palestine—alas! 
Some minds improve by travelgothers rather 
Resemble copper wire or brass, 
Which gets the narrower by going farther! 
When the jest is at its best, 
It is good to let it rest. 
If wood-chopping were one of the obligations of the 
order, there would be fewer monks. 
Be absolute for death; then either death or life 
shall thereby be the sweeter. 
Forgive thyself nothing, and others much. 
The camomile, the more it is trodden on, the faster 
it grows. 
It is not easy to straighten in the oak the crook 
that grew in the sapling. 
The envious lose the enjoyment of life by the dis- 
content they feel at what others enjoy. 
In‘all your dealings with your fellows, sell not your 
conscience with your goods. 





Deck ScRAPERS.—It now appears that our iron- 
clads were provided with what are called “deck 
scrapers ”’—machiues for passing up through the deck 
from below nine-inch percussion shells, which are 
then exploded and sweep everything overboard. 
They were tried on the Dictator with wooden men, 
and the force of the explosion tumbled everything on 
deck into the sca, and a fragment of shell cut the 
chain cable in two. This is a fact for the English 
newspapers, which proposed to capture our iron- 
clads by boarding them. 





JEALOUSY.—At Randolph, Wisconsin, lately, far- 
mer Windsor took a pretty ‘ gal” with him to a cir- 
cus. Straightway walked his wife to the drugzgist, 
of whom she bought some arsenic. This she inserted 
into a pie of which her husband was very fond. He 
ate it the next day at dinner, and that night was 
past the region of flirtation. Mrs. Windsor’s address 
is at Madison jail. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON.—A correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Ledger says that President Johnson 
contemplates a flying tour to the East, for the benetit 
of his health. He will tarry in New York for a day 
or two, the guest of an eminent citizen, and will en- 
deavor as far as possible to avoid that to him the 
most distasteful of all things, a public reception. 








AwWFUL!—The following startling threat was made 
use of the other day by an excited pugilist:— I'll 
twist you round your own neck, and ram you down 
your own throat, until there is nothing left of you 
but the extreme ends of your shirt-collar sticking out 
of your eyes.” His opponent lett. 





CHEATING THE ASSESSORS.—In Lawrence, lately, 
a woman was fined 325 and costs—the smallest fine 
that could be imposed in the case—for assuring the 
assessors that there was no one at her house, save 
her “old man,” liable to be taxed, when in fact she 
had several male boarders. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“THE DouBLE MISTAKE,” by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“ HEARTHSTONE TALES,” by Charles Cutterfield, 

“A LAWYER’S SUMMER VACATION,” by Nell 
Clifford. 

“Tne WHITE CzAR,” a Russian story. 

TEMPERAMENT,” by Esther Serle Kenneth. 

‘ESCAPE OF THE FUGITIVES,” by the Bard of the 
Eighth. 

“CAUGHT IN THE TOILS,” a thrilling European 
tale, by John M. Loveland. 

“A YARN ABOUT PIRATES,” by Ralph the Reefer. 

“ From DIXIE TO NA8Ssav: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

© SKETCHES BY THE SEASIDE,” by Hezekiah But- 
terworth, 

“ BIOGRAPHIOAL PORTFOLIO,” 
Colburn. 

POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

“SUMMER RAIN,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 

“SHALL THE NAGUR VOTE?” by Sea Foam, 

“THE SCULPTOR,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 


by Jeremiah 





HARD SWEARING. 


One of the counties of the State of Connecticut. 
boasts a judge, who, though poorly informed with 
those little refinements usually met with in polished 
society, is an energetic, shrewd man, and a promising 
lawyer. A neighbor of his, some weeks ago, was 
about to give away his daughter in: marriage, and 
having a deep-rooted dislike to the clerical profes- 
sion, and being determined, as he said, “to have no 
infernal parson in the house,” he sent for his friend 
the judge to perform the ceremony. The judge 
came, and the candidates for the connubial yoke 
taking their places before him, he thus addressed the 
bride: 

“ You swear you will marry this man?” 

“Yes sir,’ was the reply. 

“And you”—to the bridegroom—“ swear you will 
marry this woman?” 

“ Well, [ do,” said the groom. 

“Then,” says the judge, “‘ [swear you’re married!” 


RUINS OF POMPEII. 

Wonder has often been expressed as to what be- 
came of the thousands of persons who must have 
been in Pompeii at the time of its destruction, to 
whom the few remains which have been found bear 
no sort of proportion. Recent excavations have, 
however, brought to light numerous relics, the last 
discovered of which are peculiarly affecting. The 
temple of Juno has been uncovered, and in it more 
than three handred skeletons have been discovered 
in attitudes of terror and devotion. A propitiatory 
sacrifice was evidently being offered at the time when 
the worshipers were overwhelmed. The statue of 
Juno, the tripod, the censer (exactly similar in form 
to those used at this day in the Roman Church), the 
golden vessel, and the jewels which deck the figure 
of the idol, are the points chiefly dwelt upon in the 
published accounts. 








NEw YORK ORGAN-GRINDERS.—It is estimated 
that there are about three hundred organ-grinders 
in New York city. The most of the men and women 
are Italians, with a sprinkling of German and other 
nationalities. They collect on an average about one 
dollar a day, but in some choice spots, two, three, 
and even four dollars are gathered by the itinerant 
musicians during the day. 





NEw KIND OF TEACHING.—A lady principal of a 
school, in an advertisement, in a Philadelphia paper, 
mentioned her female assistant and the “reputation 


LIVING TOO FAST. 

There is scarcely any subject oNener discussed than 
the furious rate at which we Americans live. It is 
one on which the press and the public educator should 
continually sound the alarm until the community is 
awakened to a sense of the evil and its real danger. 
The manner in which over-exertion, excessive labor, 
unbridled ambition, the thirst of gold, cerebral ac- 
tivity pushed to paintul limits, and excesses of all 
kinds, particularly the immoderate use of tobacco, 
manifest their effects is, in a fatal disorder, which is 
termed the softening of the brain, but which is, in a 
scientific point of view, a general paralysis. The 
symptoms are hardly perceptible; the victim is felled 
as by astroke of lightning. One morning he awakes 
—his body has lost its elasticity and spring, his mind 
is confused, he is carried to a madhouse, and only 
leaves its guarded walls again for his last home. This 
disorder was probably that by which Count D’Orsay 
died—many eminent men of France have been 
affected by it. Louis Napoleon lives in fear of it, for 
he has lived fast in every way, and now looks forward 
to receive his punishment. The French and the 
Yankees resemble each other in many respects, and 
particularly in the rapidity of their career; but while 
the Yankees have plenty to eat, the French are half 
fed. However, to balance the account, our French 
friends have a fund of spirits to bear them up, which 
cannot be said of the Yankees. Our advice to both 
peoples is to live a little slower. 





A NEW JERSEY STORY. 

There was lately much excitement along the 
Northern New Jersey Railroad, respecting the kill- 
ing and maiming of cattle; and one farmer, who had 
a valuable cow badly injured by a locomotive, after 
complaining about the matter and getting grossly 
insulted by the employees on the road, told the en- 
gineer that the next time he came along he would 
give him a thrashing, which was laughed at. The 
next time the “iron horse” came snorting along by 
the farmer’s house, the old fellow sallied out with a 
big bull-dog, and set him at the “bullgine.” The 
dog caught hold of the cow-catcher, held on, and 
stopped it while the farmer licked the engineer !—when 
calling off his dog, he let the train go again. 





(GF-SELF-BINDING PoRTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG alwaysas good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 





A SENSIBLE MAN.—A Jerseyman was very sick, 
and was not expected to recover. His friends got 
around his bed, and one of them says, “ John, do you 
feel willing to die?” John made an effort to give his 
views on the subject, ani answered with his feeble 
voice, ‘ I—think—I’d rather stay—where—I’m better 
acquainted.” 





EXPLicir.—On the sands at Scullercoats, near 
Tynemouth, a board has been fixed on which is in- 
scribed the following notice:—“ Any person passing 
beyond this point will be drowned, by order of the 
magistrates.” 





THE BIBLE.—It is estimated that there are now at 
least 80,000,000 copies of the Bible in existence, and 
yet how ignorant many people are of its contents: 
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for teaching which she bears;” but the printer—a 
careless fellow—left out the “ which,” so the adver- 
tisement went forth, commending the lady’s “ repu- 
tation for teaching she bears.” 





GRANT’S MOVEMENTS.—The public know as little 
with certainty as to ‘General Grant’s next move” 
as they did a year ago when he was in Virginia.~ The 
lieutenant-general retains his old habits, keeps his 
own counsel, lets every correspondent invent a new 
plan for his movements, and goes precisely where he 
pleases. 


UNBLEACHED DOMEsTIcs.—The Jackson Missis- 
sippian says, “‘ We learn that unbleached domestics 
in this city have fallen from seventy-five to forty-five 
cents per yard.” On which the Vicksburg Herald 
observes, ‘‘ Unbleached domestics have fallen here 
trom eighteen hundred dollars to zero per head.” 

SOLDIERS AT WORK.—A gentleman, who has trav- 
elled lately through Iowa, says that there are at least 
twenty thousand returned soldiers at work in that 
State helping to save the harvest. He saw hardly an 
idle soldier in the State. 

WAR BALLADS.—Some of the more popular ballads 
of the war have sold immense editions. Of ‘‘ Who 
will care for Mother now?” 491,000 copies have been 
disposed of, and of ‘Mother would comfort me,” 
227,500 copies. 














ENGAGED.—Adelina Patti made an important en- 
gagement on the eighteenth of June—it will last her 
for lite. Her engagement is to a young Milanese, to 
whom on that day she was betrothed. 


Thep 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TALES, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to — all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HomE CIRCLE 
Tne Camp, THE CouNTING-Room, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-fi/th of each paper for four 
or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Brest WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 
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And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and the DOLLAR MonTH- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and NovgE.- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for $6.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the Fiag, 
Union, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for $9.50. 
Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 
47> Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FAREWELL. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 
rloaming, 
Never again shall I sit in the g¢ 
Hushing and stilling the heat of my heart, 
For the quick tread that announces thy coming, 
Never again the swift blushes will start. 


When mid the darkness that surges around me, 
Vainly I look for the promise of light, 

How shall I long for the love that once crowned me, 
Ere on my soul fell the blackness of night. 


Turn where I will, there are pleasure and gladness, 

Music's soft ftow and joys almost divine, 
Radiant eyes that seem mocking my sadness, 
Over the flow of their amber-hued wine. 


Beautiful forms are whirled by in the dances, 
Faces that flash on me out ofa dream! 

Shine, ye bright jewels, and ye, brighter vente) 

Melt my cold heart with your glittering beams 


Coldly I roam mid the glow and the glitter, 
Careless of splendors that weary me 80, 

Feeling, alas! that my heart has grown bitter 
Under its burden of sorrow and woe, 


Still I must stifle my moans and my sighing, 
Deck my wan face in the ghost of a swile, 
Chatter and sing while my hopes are all lying 
Dead in the depths of my bosom the while. 


Little they think when my laugh rings the lightest, 
Of the torn heart that is beating below; 

Or, when the rose on my cheek burns the brightest, 
Little they dream ‘tis despair feeds the glow. 


beside thee 

Never again shall f wander 

Through the loved scenes where bright memories dwe 
Blessings attend thee, whatever betide thee, 

‘Tis my heart's prayer as I murmur—farewell! 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE DUEL BY THE DANUBE. 
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The gentleman seemed surprised, and again 

at his watch. 

“ He has five minutes yet,” he muttered, 
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FAREWELL. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Never again shall I sit in the gloaming, 
Hushing and stilling the heat of my heart, 

For the quick tread that announces thy coming, 
Never again the swift blushes will start. 


When mid the darkness that surges around me, 
Vainly I look for the promise of light, 

How shall I long for the love that once crowned me, 
Ere on my soul fell the blackness of night. 


Turn where I will, there are pleasure and gladness, 
Music's soft ftow and joys almost divine, 
Radiant eyes that seem mocking my sadness, 
Over the flow of their amber-hued wine, 


Beautiful forms are whirled by in the dances, 
Faces that flash on me out ofa dream! 

Shine, ye bright jewels, and ye, brighter glances, 
Melt my cold heart with your glittering beams! 


Coldly I roam mid the glow and the glitter, 
Careless of splendors that weary me so, 

Feeling, alas! that my heart has grown bitter 
Under its burden of sorrow and woe. 


Still I must stifle my moans and my sighing, 
Deck my wan face in the ghost of a simile, 
Chatter and sing while my hopes are all lying 
Dead in the depths of my bosom the while. 


Little they think when my laugh rings the lightest, 
Of the torn heart that is beating below; 

Or, when the rose on my check burns the brightest, 
Little they dream ‘tis despair feeds the glow. 


Never again shall I wander beside thee 

Through the loved scenes where bright memories dwell : 
Blessings attend thee, whatever betide thee, 

‘Tis my heart's prayer as I murmur—farewell! 
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BY JOHN M. LOVELAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE DUEL BY THE DANUBE. 


HE reader must suppose 
himselfin Vienna, It is the 
summer of 185-, and a 
thfong of carriages are hur- 
tying to the Prater— the 
Hyde Park of Austria. It is 
a glittering scene—fair Ger- 
man ladies leaning carelessly 
back in their showy equi- 
pages, behind which cling 
belted Bohemian grooms, 
with long streaming feathers 
in their cocked hats that 
woull make Englishmen 
stare if they suddenly ap- 
peared in London. In Vien- 
na, however, they seem in 
plave, and quite attractive too. Some of the car- 
riages are driven in the narrow area, turning and 
going on again; others are drawn aside and empty, 
while their fair occupants enjoy acup of coffee, and 
achat with one or other of their attendant beaux. 





To such a scene, then, the reader must transport 


himself in imagination. The day was a lovely one, 


and the evening sun shone bright on the green level 


of the Prater, glanced through the leafy trees, and 


sparkled on the smooth, cool water of the Danube as 


it flows onwards to the sea. 


As the evening advanced, and the rattle of car- 
riage wheels through the city grew rarer, attention 


was drawn to an unpretending hired carriage, which 


was coming down the Jagerzide, and about to enter 
It was occupied 
by an elderly gentlemen, whose air of itself would 
have bespoke an officer, even had he not been dressed 
ina showy uniform, with orders sparkling on his 
breast. The carriage joined the circle of equipages 
in an independent way that a cabman in our good 
city would not have ventured upon, and went round 
with the rest for the space of a quarter of an hour or 
Then the occupant of it, having looked at his 
watch, gave an order to the driver, who at once di- 
verged from the string of conveyances, and drove 
away slowly under the trees down towards the water. 
Here he drew up, and the gentleman got out; while 
aservant on the box sprang down, and putting his 
hand into the vehicle, drew out from under the seat 
a long, narrow parcel, carefully wrapped up. With 
this he followed his master, who was walking slowly 
on towards a thicker part of the wood nearer to the 
Then they stopped and glanced round, 
as if expecting some one; but no one was within sight. 
The gentleman seemed surprised, and again looked 


the charmed ground of the Prater. 


80. 


water’s edge. 


at his watch. 


“ He has five minutes yet,” he muttered, in Ger- 


man, and began walking up and down. 


Meanwhile a little speck of a boat was rowing 
down the Danube. A light touch of the oar served 
to guide rather than to aid its course, for the stream 
was with it, and it floated easily along the centre of 
the river, until it came below the busy end of the 
Prater, whence the roll of wheels and the sound of 
As the sounds 


laughter was wafted over the water. 


of life died away, and the boat neared the wood 
where the officer was pacing under the trees, the 
rowers changed the course they were taking straight 
down stream, and turned suddenly and sharply in 
towards the shore. 

In the upper end of the boat, a large, dark man 
was sitting. He was a firm-knit, resolute-looking 
fellow enough; one from whose strong hand we 
would rather have a friendly shake than the weight 
of an unfriendly blow. Near him, at a fitting dis- 
tance, to mark the difference of station, was his 
Jerman servant, Whose rather thin face and immov- 
able features were remarkable for nothing save a 
pair of restless dark eyes, that kept turning hither 
and thither ceaselessly. These two, and the boat- 
men, who rowed to the monotonous cadence of a 
song that rose and fell with the dropping and rising 
of the oar, were the only occupants of the little bark, 
which soon touched the bank. 

One of the men threw down his oar, and taking up 
a long, spear-headed pole, dashed it into the soft. clay, 
that the washing of the river kept moist, so as to 
steady the boat until the gentleman and his servant 
had sprung to land. Then he sat down quietly and 
let it swing round, while he and his comrade watch- 
ed the two men, one in front and the other a little in 
the rear, as they went on rapidly under the shade of 
the trees that skirted the river. 

“It’s not bad earning for an hour or two’s rowing,” 
one of the men observed to his companion, in allusion, 
evidently, to the promised reward for their light 
trouble, “‘ especially as the river did half of it.” 


“1¢ will be a stiff pull back, though,” the other 
answered; “we shall have the stream against us 
then, and it’s strong to-night.” 

“Ay, if we do bring them back, Robert,” the first 
speaker said, with a grim smile. ‘ Maybe that fel- 
low that walked away so fast may have to be carried 
in half an hour to come.” 

‘What do you think they are about?” Robert in- 
quired, curiously. 

‘‘Have you no eyes or sense, comrade?” his com- 
panion rejoined, evidently priding himself on a 
superabundance of the qualities he was questioning 
his comrade’s possession of. ‘*Do you suppose peo- 
ple overpay boatmen, and walk off without wishing 
to be seen, unless it’s to meet a lady or fight a duel? 
Hush! don’t you hear?” 

The other, thus enjoined, bent forward in silence. 
From the thick trees near them they could distinctly 
hear the sound of clashing swords. A duet to the 
death was being fought; in obedience to the law that 
is no law—for it bids man take man’s life for a blow 
ora slight, or a word spoken in haste. On the one 
side was age and skill; on the other, youth, a strong 
nerve, and a quick eye, that enabled the possessor to 
parry the rapid strokes of his adversary, whose arm 
was active yet, although sixty winters had gone over 
his head. 

The men muttered and listened, listened and mut- 
tered again, calculating the chances of the combat- 
ants, whose flashing blades were discernible now 
and then, as they stepped back towards the edge of 
the trees, and were again lost when they changed 
their position. Presently the clashing of the swords 
ceased, and for a minute or two there was a dead 
stillness. 

“There’s one of them down,” the men whispered. 
“ Which?” 

Just then a figure came rapidly out of the thicket, 
running at full speed towards the place where the 
carriage had drawn up. In another moment the two 
men whe had left the boat so recently, appeared like- 
wise, walking quickly towards the bank. The men 
seized their oars, and drove the boat in-shore. They 
knew then which had fallen. 

Splash, splash, through the water the boat went 
heavily. The four werein it then—the two rowers, 
their employer, and hisservant. It was, as the boat- 
man had said a while since, a heavy pull; the current 
was strong against them. Seated in the stern, the 
gentleman and his servant were whispering together, 
consulting what was best to be done. 

“It’s no trifle, monsieur,” the man said, in answer 
to an observation of his master, “ to touch one of the 
emperor’s guard. Such things make a noise.” 

“He provoked the quarrel,” the other replied. 
“Every one present at the beginning of it must say 
Icould not help it. He struck me; had it not been 
for that, I had rather have avoided meeting him.” 

The man shook bis head. 

“We are better away, I tell you, monsieur. I 
know something of Vienna, and we shall have the 
whole imperial guard about us.” 

The other made no answer for a moment, and then 
he said: 

“Vd give a thousand pounds not to have done it. 
I tried not to touch him; but he would have killed 
me if I hadn’t.” 

He seemed anxious to excuse himself. Perhaps it 
was the first blood he had shed; or perhaps there 
was some tie between those two that made the stroke 
he had given terrible. He paused in thought a while, 
and then addressing his servant, suddenly said, in 
the same low tones: 

“After all, it’s only a wound, and he may recover; 
but I’ll go atall events, and you must manage about 
her. Will they take him home, do you think?” 

“Not yet, monsieur, they can’t; and it will give 
usa couple of hours. If we had waited till the man 
brought help, as you wished, we should have been 
in a bad way now.” 

“Then see to her; I’ll risk anything for that. I 
must not be baulked, mind!” he muttered hard be- 
tween his teeth. 

The last beams of the sun are glistening on the 





water, the evening is dying, and the boat is making 
its labored way slowly towards the city. The spires 
and chimneys of Vienna are within view: safety lies 
beyond, danger within it. Yet still that man’s heart 
was in his last injunction—* See to her!” 

By those words the reader has learned something. 
The duel was about a woman. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE MIDNIGHT WEDDING. 


SHApows were creeping up the aisles of St. Peter’s 
Church in the good old city of Vienna. Of all the 
worshipers who had hurried thither at the sound of 
the vesper bell, only a few yet lingered in the chapel, 
kneeling here and there before the altar of the virgin 
or the image of a favorite saint. As the darkness 
deepened, one by one the lamps which hung before 
the various shrines gleamed out, casting a subdued 
light on the marble floor below, and over the bowed 
heads of the devotees, but leaving the vast aisles in 
a gloom which was scarcely relieved from utter dark- 
ness by the lights suspended above the entrance 
doors. 

Pacing up and down one of these aisles was a man 
wrapped in a large travelling cloak, so turned up- 
wards at. the collar as almost to meet the broad brim 
of his hat, and effectually conceal his features, if 
concealment were the object he had in view. Broad 
and square of figure, with a firm tread, which told of 
a firm nature, and bespoke a strong will, this man’s 
strange presence in such a place and at such a time 
was enough to have roused conjecture amongst those 
within the chapel, had they been aware of his 
vicinity. 

As the night wore on, the occupants of the church 
one by one departed, and the doors were all closed, 
save a low, narrow entrance leading into the aisle 
where the stranger still paced slowly. ‘Through this 
opening the breath of the cool night air stole in 
pleasantly, and occasionally a sound from the street, 
the roll of carriage wheels, or the voice of a passer- 
by, broke the otherwise profound stillness. 

One, two, three, and the loud, sonorous tones of 
the chapel clock rang out upon the still night its 
iron strokes in marked succession. The stranger 
drew near the door with a more impatient stride, and 
looked outwards, apparently in vain, for after a mo- 
ment’s scrutiny he returned, muttering in English— 
‘* Will they never come?” Five minutes more elapsed, 
and again he returned to the door, again peered anx- 
iously out, this time, however, with better success, 
for the figures of a man and woman were ascending 
the steps rapidly. Of these, the former remained 
outside, under the shadow of the projecting stone- 
work, while the latter entered with an eager step, 
whose haste was almost nervous. 

“0 Agnes!” the stranger said, ina hurried whis- 
per, at the same time clasping both her hands within 
his own, ‘‘I thought you wouid never come—you are 
more than half an hour beyond your time; and what 
a weary vigil I have been keeping for you!” 

He drew her over to him, and kissed her; but she 
trembled so, either from fear or excitement, that 
every nerve in her slight frame seemed quivering 
under his supporting arm. 

“Do not be alarmed, dearest,” he said, gently ;. 
“there isno one here but me and our faithful Wil- 
helm, who accompanied you. You must not let the 
gloom and silence of this place awe you. Remember 
Iam close to you, and fear nothing.” 

‘It is not that—it is not that,” she whispered, 
nevertheless looking round anxiously, to see that 
they were really alone. ‘‘ But I cannot stay; indeed 
I cannot. I have been so miserable, so undecided, 
since I saw you; but I have made up my mind at 
last. I was going to write to you, and send the letter 
by Wilhelm; and then I thought it would anger or 
disappoint you. So I came myself, to tell you that I 
must not—that I dare not—keep my prowise.” 

An angry flush passed over the face of her com- 
panion, and he waited a moment before he spoke. 

“You are not in earnest, Agnes. What new, 
childish folly are you at? Or do you suppose I am to 
be played fast and loose with, like a schoolboy? Come, 
come; be reasonable,” he said, more gently, “and 
let us calmly talk the matter over.” 

He drew away his arm from her waist, and stood 
before her, holding both her hands in his, and looking 
into her eyes with an earnest gaze. et. 

“What is it now, dearest? Tell me quickly wh 
you mean to do this thing—mean to break your 
solemn promise to me—mean to deceive, to desert 
me?” 

“O, how you put it, George! Do not say it that 
way. I want neither to deceive nor desert you; but 
I cannot deceive my father. Think of some way by 
which I can keep faith with both, and I will do it— 
O how gladly!” 

‘*It is impossible to reconcile two such opposite 
things,” he said, coldly, ‘ You know his prejudices, 
and the root of them, too, I dare say. I know the 
prejudices only.” 

“Yes; his prejudices are strong. My mother was 
English, and I lived in England as a little girl. We 
never speak much of that time now, or of my mother 
either. I think the marriage was not a happy one; 
but all I know is that my mother died away from us 
abroad somewhere, and that my father does not like 
to speak of her. I do not recollect her even, al- 
though I remember hearing of her death, and wear- 
ing mourning for her; but she had gone away from 
us long before she died; I don’t know why.” 

All the time that she was speaking, her companion 
was rapidly putting together the probable but hid- 
den facts of the girl’s narrative, supplying the broken 








links, and tracing to its source the strong prejudice 
of her German father against his countrymen. 

“ Listen to me, Agnes,” he said, when she ceased 
speaking. ‘It would be worse than vain for you or 
me to argue against your father’s prejudices. Keep 
your promise with me now; this you will do, I know 
you will; and then, when powerless to undo what 
is done, he will be tractable, I am certain.” 

* You will tell him, then, at once? You will tell 
him to-night, or to-morrow?” she said, eagerly. 
‘No, no, not so soon,” he answered, pressing her 
hand tighter, and drawing her over closer to himself. 
“Just hear me fur a moment. You did not come 
here to do this cruel thing; to leave me, to desert 
me, to unsay all the vows you made already, and to 
refuse to make others more binding than empty 
words. Keep faith with me, Agnes, and all will go 
well, I promise you. If I were to tell your father 
to-night, or to-morrow even, what do you suppose 
would be his first act? Youdo not know? Then I 
will tell you; to write to my father, and tell him 
everything; and the consequence of that would be 
ruin and beggary to me, ruin and beggary to you. 
My father has never acted like a true father towards 
me; never given me the comfort or the home I should 
have as his son. There is another he loves a hun- 
dred time better than he loves me. His dislike to 
foreign alliances is just ss great in its way as your 
father’s, and the consequence of our mad indiscre- 
tion would be, that that other would enjoy the 
wealth which should be ours; while we would be 
cast upon the world penniless, and be taught to feel 
what a cold, pitiless world it is in such a case.” 

The young girl shuddered, and laid her head 
against his shoulder. 

“JT would not for worlds subject you to such a 
fate. If our marriage is to bring misery and beg- 
gary, surely it is better for us to part for a time. 
Your father might die, perhaps. Could we not 
wait?” 

“Wait! for how long? My father, with a mind 
and body aimost as strong and energetic as my own, 
might live for years. Come, be rational.’’ 

He drew her arm within his, and paced up and 
down the aisle with her, fullowing up rapidly the 
advantage he had gained. 

“Holy mother, direct me!” she said at length, 
pausing in her walk before an altar to the virgin, 
within which, half shadowed by drooping curtains, 
the image stood, with the infant Saviour in its arms. 

Agnes bent her head reverently to the statue, and 
made a low obeisance, while her companion looked 
on in silence. As she raised her head she glanced 
up at him, and met his dark eye fixed upon her. 

*O that 1 could make you think with me!” she 
murmured, fervently. *‘O, that we held one faith!” 

“ You can make me what you like in the future,” 
he answered. 

The reply brought a flush of pleasure to her 
cheek. 

“Kneel there, and pray for your heretic lover,” 
he added, laying his hand on her shoulder. 

Under its pressure she had sank on her knees, 
and the next moment he had glided from her side, 
and was lost in the obscurity of the adjacent aisles. 

The girl still knelt on, absorbed in prayer, until 
his touch again roused her attention. 

“Rise, and come with me; we are all waiting. 
Come, Agnes darling; we have lingered too long 
already.” 

“So soon!” 
echo. 

At the altar stood a priest in full canonicals, ready 
to join together those two so strangely met in that 
silent, deserted chapel; while close to the altar front 
stood the two witnesses—one an official of the chapel, 
provided for a consideration by the priest, and the 
other the man Wilhelm, before alluded to, who was 
merely the travelling courier of the bridegroom, and 
one whose own fitness, and the urgency of the cir- 
cumstances, induced him to take into his confidence. 


The light from the solitary lamp fell on them 
both as they knelt. Agnes had thrown back the 
hood of her cloak, displaying a small head, covered 
with a profusion of light hair, soft and bright as a 
sunbeam, and a pretty, fair face, in which the color 
went and came rapidly. She was very young, scarce- 
ly seventeen, and her foot yet stood on the border 
land which divides the child from the girl. The 
bridegroom was many years her senior—double her 
age, in fact, and so dark that, although of pure Eng- 
lish birth, he might have readily been mistaken for a 
native of a more southern climate. He seemed a 
strange lover for such a fair young girl, and one not 
likely to have awakened affection in an ordinary 
woman; for there was something almost repelling 
in his dark, stern face, which would have been hand- 
some had not its heavy outline marred its beauty. 

With a rapid intonation, which spoke more of 
haste than reverence, the priest hurried over the 
ceremony; the bridegroom answering the responses 
firmly and distinctly, while the bride’s voice was 
scarcely audible. The murmured answers of the 
bride were hushed, and the priest muttered and 
mumbled over a hasty prayer, and then, stretching 
out his hands above the kneeling figures before him, 
pronounced the blessing. 

As they rose from their knees, the newly-made 
husband drew his young wife close to his breast, and 
kissed her tenderly. The next moment a puire, 
heavy with golden coins, was dropped into the hands 
of the priest, who—good, discreet man!—was wise 
enough to tell no tales and ask no questions, and 
then the bridal party hurried down the aisle and out 
through the small entrance-door by which they had 
gained admission to the chapel. 


She started and turned pale with the 
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was standing, holding it open. Towards this carriage 
her husband hurried Agnes. 

“Can we not walk?” she questioned, hesitatingly. 

“No, no; getin, get in; we are late already, and 
it is too far, besides. Hark! there is twelve o’clock.” 
And as he spoke the booming sound of the great 
clock tolled out the strokes for midnight. 

** Wilhelm, see here,” he whispered, as the man 
approached. ‘Remember to call at the hotel, and 
carry the portmanteau out yourself, and don’t allow 
any one to look into the carriage.” The man nodded. 
1} } ‘*One thing more,” he alided, in a yet lower tone— 
| did you hear how he was?” 
a} “Little hope of him, I fear. 


ee 


They did not know 
i it there”’—he pointed with his thumb over his 
| } shoulder—* when I came away, or I could not have 
; got her off; but they know it now, I dare say.” 


ly i “That’s enough. Get up outside, and make that 
i} . fellow drive for his life.” 

i 
| a He sprang inside himself as he spoke, and they 


were soon rattling at a rapid pace through the silent 
streets of Vienna. The carriage rolled on in a silence 
unbroken by either of its occupants. The thoughts 
of both were too busy, perhaps, for words. Agnes 
laid her head quietly against her husband’s shoulder, 
had remained in that position until the sudden stop- 
page of motion made her raise it hastily, and look 
out of the window. They had drawn up before a 
large, dark building, the door of which was partially 
open, while Wilhelm stood upon the steps, talking to 
a man whose figure was half in, half out, of the par- 
tially closed entrance. She had time to see no more; 
for her husband’s arm drew her away from the win- 
dow, while he whispered: 

* Do not be alarmed, Agnes, no harm will happen 
to you.” 

“What is it? Is there anything wrong?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

As she spoke, there was a sound as if something 
heavy was being placed on the top of the carriage. 

‘No, no, we shall be off in a moment.” 

“What was that noise? Where are we now?— 
where are we going to?” And she bent again towards 
the windows. 

“Hush! hush! for goodness’ sake!” he said. 
“ Have patience; you will be at home in a moment; 
we aré near your father’s house, now.” 

Near her father house !—it was false, and he knew 
I ‘ it; but it was the first thought that came uppermost, 
i and the assurance served to quiet his companion. 
The talking without subsided, and then Agnes heard 
the closing of the door at which the man had stood 
speaking to Wilhelm, who mounted to his seat beside 
the driver. The horses plunged forward, and the 
carriage rolled on its way once more. Five minutes 
elapsed, during which they went at a tremendous 
wy pace down one street and up another. 

i 
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Then they stopped again. There was a sudden 
glare of light round the carriage, and a clank as of 
the tramp of soldiers. Wilhelm leaped down, showed 
a paper to the officer in command, who seemed satis- 
fied, and let the carriage pass. They were outside 
the city gates! With the speed of lightning the truth 
flashed on Agnes’s mind. She was not going home 
at all, but away, she knew not whither. She sprang 
up in the carriage. 

“You have deceived me! 
out!” 

He caught her hands in his firm grasp, and drew 
her down again into her seat. 

“What would you do? Would you leap out and 
kill yourself on the spot? Be quiet, and listen. I 
have deceived you, I admit it; but it was for your 
own good, for your own peace of mind.” 

“No, no, no!” she said. 

“But I say yes. You do not know your father as 
I know him. Where would be the use of our mar- 
rying only to separate? If I confessed to him the 
step we had taken without his knowledge, while you 
were still under his roof, he would part us forever, 
Agnes, and I love you too well to lose you.” 

“He could not; O, he could not, and I your wife,” 

“The church can break the fetters she forges her- 
self, Agnes, remember that; and your father, in his 
determined resolve that you should never marry an 
Englishman, would not hesitate to place you beyond 

my reach ina convent; while your church, answering 
: to a parent’s cry, would soon dissolve our marriage.” 
’ “ What difference, now they can dissolve it still? 
i Let me go back—will you let me go back?” 

She struggled to disengage her hands, but in vain; 
he held them tightly, and the swift horses were 
momentarily bearing her further and further from 
Vienna. 

“Tt will make all the difference in the world,” he 
said. “ You will be under your husband’s protec- 

tion in another country, and no one can touch you 
there.” 

She leaned her head against his shoulder despair- 
ingly while she murmured: 

“IT wonder what my father will say to-morrow? 
O, I was very wrong, very wrong throughout, al- 
though I never intended this!” 

“When we are in safety you shall write and tell 
him everything; meanwhile you may write to-mor- 
row to tell him of your marriage, and to make what 
; excuse for us youcan. The postilion will bring your 
r Wee ee letter back, and all will be well after a little. Only 
: trust me, darling, and remember, when you blame 
me for this, my last offence, that I could not leave 
s ienna without you.” 
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O, let me out! let me 
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i | The light breene fell duel upon their heated cheeks, | | 
‘F _ and fanned pleasantly the throbbing temples of the | 
f | new-made wife, whose trembling agitation was ex- | 
| cessive. A light, covered carriage stood close round | 

|; the corner of the street, at the door of which a man | 

1 

| 

| 

« 


This concession soothed her—a concession that he 
never really meant to grant, for the poor girl’s care- 
fully penned epistle—gentle, pleading, and apologetic 
| a8 it was—never went further than the treacherous 
hand of her husband. And this was how Agnes was 
married. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MASTER OF GRIFFIN’S COURT. 


TIME works many changes, pulling down or build- 
ing up, ripening with beauty or blighting with decay. 
Yet nothing which the passing years had brought 
about came with such startling suddenness, upon all 
Abbotsville and its environs, as an announcement in 
the county paper one morning just five years before 
my story opens, that the grand old mansion of 
Griffin’s Court—long the habitation of a family of 
that name—had gone from them forever, having, in 
consequence of the heavy liabilities of the late owner, 
been put up to sale, and purchased by Mr. Fleming, 
of the firm of Fleming and Holford, solicitors, High 
Holborn. 

Henceforth “the Griffins of Griffin’s Court” were 
to be known no longer. From the day when the 
estate was knocked down to the successful purchaser, 
‘*Fleming of Griffin’s Court” took their place. The 
old name was soon forgotten in the new one, and 
“ Griffin of Griffin’s Court”? became a memory of the 
past. 

It wasa grand old feudal palace of the days of King 
Henry VII., when a Sir Gerald Griffin, having won 
his spurs, had received the estate from the king. 
There are not many such houses in England now. 
The spacious rooms might have held a royal court; 
the vast fireplaces might have roasted joints for an 
army. The mullioned oriels, the quaint turrets, the 
antique chimneys, the great porch half’ hid with 
creepers, made a@ combination that artists from far 
and near came to paint. 

The house was approached by an ancient avenue 
of oaks, entered through tall iron gates, hung on 
stone pillars, on each of which a griffin rampant 
clasped a shield, blazoned with the founder’s arms. 


| There was a tradition, that on the site of the house 


there had once been a convent of nuns, and few of 
the village people would venture by night into the 
avenue. They need not have been so frightened, 
for nothing more formidable than a stag ever wan- 
dered under those broad-browed monarchs of the 
forest. 

Mr. Fleming lived alone at Griffin’s Court. His 
wife had been dead many years, and his only son 
was absent on the continent. Rumor said that the 
younger Fleming had no wish to make one in his 
father’s parsimonious home, from whose comfortless 
board he had fled away, halfin anger, half in disgust. 
The old man, however, seemed to teel little this sepa- 
ration from his son. He devoted himself altogether 
to the management of his estate, and it soon became 
evident that he intended to reside entirely upon it. 
He gave up all supervision of his extensive practice, 
resigning it to a confidential man of business. 

This man, whose name was Walker, occasionally 
came down by train to Griffin’s Court. Sometimes 
he stayed for a few hours only, at others a few days; 
but he always appeared to be an especial favorite 
and trusted friend of his master. He was a dark, 
stern-looking man, with a deep-set eye and hanging 
brow. He might be thirty-six or thereabouts, it 
would be difficult to say exactly, for the hard lines 
of his face probably made him look oller than he 
would otherwise have done. He was of gloomy, taci- 
turn habits, too, which made him averse to social 
intercourse with his fellows. Yet this man, so un- 
pleasant to others, was a prime favorite with old 
Fleming. They seemed to have much in common; 
there were links of thought and feeling doubtless that 
brought them together, and links, too, of another 
kind, which escaped suspicion for awhile; but pres- 
ently people began to puzzle about him. What was 
the hold he had on old Fleming? Not that of an 
astute man of business only. Then a report arose— 
no one exactly knew where, for who can ever tell the 
precise birthplace of a report?—that Walker was Mr. 
Fleming’s nephew; then, again, that he was his son. 
Which of those two surmises was right, I cannot tell 
—perhaps neither; althéugh there was much ground 
for the suspicion of a relationship by the great like- 
ness they bore to each other. There was the same 
massiveness of brow over the eyes, the same deep, 
piercing look in the eyes themselves; the whole con- 
tour of their faces was strikingly alike, allowing, of 
course, for the difference that must always exist be- 
tween men, one of whom was yet in the prime of 
life, while the other was tottering on the verge of the 
grave. But Walker came and went as it pleased 
him, troubling himself very little as to how the ten- 
ants or villagers arrenged his parentage. He was 
always sure to appear about rent day, to assist Mr. 
Fleming in collecting the rents of his new estate; 
when, after staying only to arrange the books, he 
betook himself to London, taking along with him the 
money, to be invested according to the directions of 
his principal. No matter how much confidence 
Fleming put in Walker, it was only comparative 
confidence, after all. It was great, in one sense, 
because he trusted no one else; but it was not in Mr. 
Fleming’s nature to believe entirely in any man 
living; so every voucher for money lodgment, etc., 
was scrupulously examined by the cautious old man 
in his quiet retreat at Griffin’s Court. 

Weeks wore into months, months into years, and 
Griffin’s Court began to show signs of decay under 
the hands of its miserly master. Trees remained 





unpruned, hedges untrimmed, and walks uncared 


for. Many a pleasant footway that led through the 
wood at the back of the house, which had been neatly 
kept during the reign of the Griffins at Grifiin’s 
Court, was well-nigh choked up with an undergrowth 
of brushwood; and even the seats beneath the 
spreading branches of the beech trees were dropping 
to pieces, fulling to decay, like the sunken fortunes 
of the house. The place looked as if a blight were 
over it; silent ruin was eating away all its beauty: 
many of its finest trees had bowed to the axe, and 
their price had gone to swell the already overflowing 
coffers of Mr. Fleming. 

How we turn away from the cheerless annals of 
such a life as his! No gleam of sunshine lights up 
the picture—no pleasant rays fall upon it. Grind- 
ing, forever grinding—gathering, forever gathering— 
life afforded Mr. Fleming no higher enjoyment than 
hoarding up useless wealth; and for those five years 
he had dragged on existence at Griffin’s Court, sepa- 
rated from his son; apart from all the friendly rela- 
tions of life; cheered only by the occasional visits of 
Walker and the companionship of his old Scotch 
housekeeper, whose quarrelsome oddities sometimes 
amused and sometimes worried him. Will his son 
never return? Will he not bring a wife and child to 
gladden the echoes of Griffin’s Court once more? 





CHAPTER IV. 
CRUEL TO BE KIND. 


LIFE at Griffin’s Court must have been adull thing, 
after all; but old Fleming 1 perfectly 
ed with it, and never appeared to miss the society of 
his son, whose name he rarely mentioned. With his 

proceedings abroad he never troubled himself. How 

he lived, or how he employed himself, was nothing to 
him, provided he did not write for money; so that 
for more than five years the younger Fleming had 
been separated from his father. 

At the time I speak of now, which was the summer 
of the same year as that in which my tale began in 
Vienna, Janet and her old master were the sole oc- 
cupants of Griffin’s Court. She had been in Mr. 
Fleming’s service for years, and entertained a kind 
of irreverent, grumbling affection for him, always 
threatening to go away to her “ain folk, and end 
her days in peace, in place of staying to be starved to 
death wi’ his near ways,” yet remaining all the time; 
and determined to remain, too, notwithstanding her 
captious announcement; and they lived on in a state 
of friendly bickering, that had at times a kind of 
grotesque sportiveness in it. 

One subject of never-ending dispute was the old 
lady’s tea. She would not drink coffee, as Mr. Flem- 
ing did; ‘it wad poison onybody.” Tea she would 
have, and ofher own buying, too—an arrangement 
that did not suit her master’s ideas, who preferred 
doling out her week’s allowance of that beverage 
himself, to giving, as she insisted, the money to buy 
it. But old Janet would not be satistied with any- 
thing short of the money, and she beset her master 
from morning till night with never-ending com- 
plaints against his purchases. 

“T winna hae it, sir,” she said, determinedly. “I 
canha drink it. Is’s naething else but dried stuff, 
that some else has had the guod out 0’ before.” 

**Come, now, Janet, take the tea; it’s tine tea, I 
tell you. Remember, it’s a sin to quarrel with good 
fuod.” 

“A sin! It’s no sin to say a thing’s bad when it 
is bad,” she said, drawing away trom the tea which 
Fleming held out towards her. ‘I said last week I 
wad na drink it, and I’ll keep my word.” 

“It cost me ashilling, Janet. It’s the best tea, 
four shillings a pound,” her master expostulated. 
“J don’t drink tea myself; and what am I to do with 
it if you wont take it?” 

“ Jest tak’ it to them ye bought it frae, and likely 
they’ll tak’ it back and gie ye half-price for it; it’s 
nae warth mair,” she said, with provoking coolness. 

“I bid them give it better than the last; and it 
ought to be good, I tell you, forf paid four shillings 
a@ pound for it.”’ 

“Sloe leaves maun be up wi’ the grocer’s,” she 
said, contemptuously. 

In vain the old man tried to cajole or scold her; 
nothing would silence her but the money. She ‘‘ wad 
buy the tea hersel, and if he did nae gie it, she wad 
gang to Scotland to her ain folk,”—her usual resort 
under such circumstances; and Fleming, beaten 
from point to point, was obliged to promise her all 
she asked. 

“Then you may gang awa noo,” she said, as soon 
as she had come off victorious, “‘ for 1 want to get ye 
something ready for dinner; and if ye tak’ up the 
place, 1’ll hae nae room to do it;” which plain no- 
tice to quit, her master took at once, carrying the 
package of tea with him. 

Life at Griffin’s Court, as I said, wasa dull kind 
of thing, to say theleast of it. The same to-day, and 
the same to-morrow, week after week. The old man 
usually occupied the morning at his books, or seeing 
any tenant who might call upon him on business; 
while the after part of the day he spent in wander- 
ingabout the grounds, suspecting the cutting down 
of timber, or whatever other work might be going 
forward, which he took care to be only such as was 
absolutely necessary. As the evening closed in, he 
would come in-doors—for the dew did not agree with 
his rheumatism—and sit down, generally by the 
kitchen fire, to talk to Janet, telling her any piece 
of news he might pick up from the workmen, or 
chuckling over his gains, planning for the future, 
speculating and arranging as though his life was to 
outlast time itself. 
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in a pleased way, as he came into her with some- 
thing tied up in his handkerchief, which Janet's 
quick eye saw, from the shape, were eggs. ‘ Janet, 
guess what itis?” 

“T winna say but it was eggs,” she said, with a 
smile. ‘And so ye hae been to market at hame, hae 
ye? Why I thocht ye wad no encourage those tramp- 
ing bodies to cam’ wi’ their things here, for fear they 
wad rob us, an’ I’d advise ye nae too.” 

‘But suppose I did not buy them, that I just got 
them for nothing, what would you advise then?” 

“Td just advise the fule wha gied them to ye, to 
tak’ them back agin, for he’ll nae git naething frae 
ye.” 

“Ay, ay, you know your master well,” he said, 
with a chuckle, and at the same time placing the 
eggs upon a dish which lay on the table. “ Well, 
1 just neither gota present of them nor bought them, 
but J found them out ina nest in the grounds.” 

“Ay, whiles ye were poking about. But ye’re nae 
ganging to keep them; they’re Farmer Nelson’s 
pea-hen’s eggs, I’m thinking; so ye’ll e’en send them 
home.” 

“I just mean to hold whatever I find in Griffin’s 
Court,” Fleming said, with another chuckling laugh, 
and turning the eggs over with his fingers. “They 
are fine ones, Janet, and we’ll eat them.” 

‘* It’s unco’ like stealing,” she replied, in her own 
downright way. ‘And Nelson’s people wad be glad 
to hae them; they want to set the hen.” 

“Never mind, Janet,” the old man said, with a 
grin. ‘“ Beasts and birds have no right to stray in 
Griffin’s Court, so I'll just keep them for the trespass. 
Do you hear that? I'll just keep the eggs for the 
trespass.” And he went away wlth his low, mut- 
tering laugh. 

There was a fire lighted in the library that night, 
as the evening was damp, for the old man had letters 
to write, so his parsimoniousness gave way before his 
fear of the rheumatism. Janet was sitting alone in 
the kitchen; it was getting late, and as her tongue 
was longing for an opportunlty to exert its office, she 
went in with the supper. Fleming had pushed away 
his writing materials, for it was too dark to see to 
write, and he sat cowering over the fire. 

“Ugh, what a smoke ye hae here! Wha are 
ye aboot?” she said, as she entered, speaking in the 
half Scotch, half English way she usually indulged 
in. “Burning green sticks, as I’m alive! Wha do 
ye think cud stand it; ye’ll put ye’re een out.” And 
she began pulling the offending sticks out, and 
throwing on some coalin place of them. ‘There 
now,” she said, when she had done, ‘1’J1 mak’ ye 
snug, I’ll warrant ye. Green sticks, indeed! wha 
ever hear o’ burning green sticks; sure every one 
kens sic stuff winna burn. The auld dry Dranches 
are the things for a fire.” 

“Ay, ay, Janet, then a famous fire you and I would 
make, for we must be fine dry branches. There’s not 
much young sap in you, I think,” he said, with a dry 
laugh, for the cunning old man knew that Janet’s age 
was atouchy point with her. 

“We are all auld eno’, if we were wise eno’ and 
good eno’,” she answered, sharply. ‘‘ But let me lay 
the supper, for the things are a’ waitin’.” 

She bustled out and in, settling the table, pushing 
the papers to one end, and spreading-a cloth on the 
other, on which she laid a cup and saucer and all the 
appliances for a cup of coffee, which was to be Flem- 
ing’s supper that night. 

“Here noo,” she said, coming in with the coffee 
in one hand and a plate and egg-cup in the other, in 
which was one of Farmer Nelson’s eggs, “ just mak’ 
yoursel’ comfortable; it’s no often ye are sae well 
off.” 

“T can’t eat that egg; what made you boil it? 
Keep it for to-morrow. It’s waste, Janet, waste to 
eat su much at night.” 

“Yecan eat it if ye choose, though I’m amaist as 
bad as ye to boil it. Naetheless, I think maybe it 
war agodsend to keep ye alive, sojest take it noo.” 

“What ails this coffee, Janet?” Fleming asked, 
as, after some further demurrer, he had consented to 
take the egg she forced on him. “It’s not like what 
I usually have.” 

“Ay,” she said, with a smile breaking over her 
hard Scotch face. ‘* Wha ails it? I'll jist tell ye, 
then—it’s fresh and good. I Luught it where I buy 
my tea, and it’s nae burned beans like yon ither 
mon’s, and it’s only twopence a pun mair than he 
charges.” 

But the twopence a pound brought down a phi- 
lippic from her master on extravagance, and he went 
muttering and grumbling on all through the supper; 
while the old woman responded in a spirit of cranky 
friendliness, which showed a resolve to make him 
comfortable whether he would or not. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE SHADOW OF THE PAST. 

THREE weeks have passed away since Agnes was 
married, and when we re-visit her she is residing 
with her husband, Monsieur Villeret, in a furnished 
villa at Avranches, in Normandy. 

Those three weeks had mellowed down the excite- 
inent which her sudden marriage and unexpected 
flight had created; and when we see her again she 
is happy and expectant; happy in her husband’s 
love, whose tenderness and gentleness have almost 
washed out the recollection of the deception he had 
practised to bring her away from Vienna; and ex- 
pectant of an answer from her father to that plead- 
ing, penitent letter, of which the postilion had been, 
as she believed, the bearer. 





“‘Guess what I have got, Janet?” he said, one day, 


Summer was in its full glory; and at the back of 
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;he house, where the moon was shining, the garden 
lay still and quiet under her beams, shining upon a 
mass of blooming flowers, foremost and fairest 
amongst which was the blushing Provence rose, that 
reared its delicate head in all directions under the 
windows of Agnes’s bedroom, which were open, al. 
lowing the moonlight and the night air, heavy witt 
the perfume from the garden, to stream in unop 
posed. It was night, and rather late, yetshe had no 
retired to bed, but sat in her dressing-gown while he 
maid brushed her long fair hair, which lay over he 
shoulders. 
Agnes’s maid was a Frenchwoman, and a youn 
and pretty one, too. Her flashing black eyes an 
shining dark hair made a contrast to the fair silke 
tresses and blue eyes of her mistress, in whose se! 
vice she had been but a week or two. Agnes like 
the girl; she was kind and pleasant, never out | 
humor, or sleepy or tired, always alive and brigh 
and, like all her countrywomen, voluble, On th 
particular night, however, she was more thoughtf 
than talkative, for she had the weight of a secret uy 
her mind, that she had faithfully promised to ke 
inviolate, and was, of course, proportionately anxio 
to tell. She and Wilhelm the German courier befo 
mentioned, had become intimate. By the charm 
her pretty face and vivacious coquetry, the you 
Frenchwoman had obtained a certain influence ov 
the man’s cold German nature, and she had alrea 
jumped to the conclusion that he wished to mar 
her. He had shown her a thousand little attentio: 
paid her a few compliments, after his somewhat s 
fashion; and this was enough for the French g! 
Women are very apt to think of matrimony un 
such circumstances, and Frenchwomen more part 
ularly; but as all is not gold that glitters, so it hi 
pened that the gold that Fanchette had a vision 
was copiously mixed with alloy. And as many of | 
male readers well know, I dare say, from experien 
it is quite possible for a woman to run away wit! 
man’s head a little, without touching his heart. ‘I 
much the French girl certainly had accomplish 
and she might accomplish more in time; but so 
Wilhelm had succeeded tolerably well in presery 
his equilibrium. Fanchette went on still brush 
and looking over her mistress’s head out into 
moonlight and the blooming garden. Agnes's « 
were fixed upon it too; she was thinking of her f 
er, and the thongs brought a little, quive’ 
sigh. 
‘Ah! is madame thinking of her own German 
the maid asked, breaking silence. ‘ Madame 
always love Germany better than our beau 
France.” 
“1¢ 1 went back there, Fanchette, would you 
your beautiful France too well to come with m¢ 
should like to take you.” 
“Ah, madame will not be going back to Germa 
the girl answered quickly. “ But I should like | 
to England, if you would take me there.” 
“ Yes; England is your master’s country, an 
will go there too, although not just yet. Lhope 
to Germany first, tosce my father. Germany j 
father’s country, you know, Fanchette?” 
Fanchette did know, but she made no reply 
secret was moving up, but it was not on her lip 
She was thinking of Wilhelm, and the thought 
her silent. 
“If I get a letter from home, which I am expe 
daily, I may go back to Germany soon,” Agne 
again. ‘I did avery foolish thing, and a very Vv 
thing, to come away with Monsieur Villeret 
leave my poor old father. Did I not?” 
“Ah! but monsieur is a kind husband, mad: 
the Frenchwoman said, with a smile. ‘ Your 1 
did not see with your eyes, and would have ke} 
from him. I heard it all from Wilhelm.” 
Of course she had; Agnes was not surpris 
learn it. 
“But it will be all right, by-and-by, Fanc 
My father will forgive me, and we shall go bi 
him again in peace.’ 
“If he does, and if monsieur does not tak 
back, will you be displeased, madame?” 
“ What puts such a question in your head?” 
asked, wonderingly. ‘We are only waitit 
German letters. If my father forgives me, m 
band has promised to take me to Vienna.” 
‘Of course, madame knows best, but Ww 
says—” 
“Says what?” Agnes asked, as the girl stoy 
“Will you promise not to be angry, madan 
tell?” she said, as she twined the long, light 
round and round, and then added, hesita 
“ But Wilhelm will be vexed, for he told me 
tell.” 
‘I will not be angry,” Agnes answered; “ 
to Wilhelm, he need never know.” 

“ Just so, madame,” the girl said, eagerly, | 
from behind the chair, and standing before h 
tress. “ Well, what Wilhelm says is this—tha 
sieur cannot go back to Vienna.’ 

“Not go back! why?” Agnes said, in amaz 
“ He must be dreaming!” 

“Ah! madame,” the girl said, shaking het 
which was so briwnful of the news that she for 
indiscretion and breach of confidence; ‘ ah! m 
monsieur was hot; he got into a quarrel at | 
and wounded a German gentleman.” 

“Nonsense, girl!” Agnes said; but het 
flushed, nevertheless, at the thought that, if 
true, her husband had concealed it from her. 
must be wrong. Surely Monsieur Viileret wou 
told me if such had been the case. It w 
better to take his wife into his confidence t 
servant.” 
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y, a8 he came into her with some- 
- his handkerchief, which Janet’s 
_— the shape, were eggs. “ Janet, 


but it was eggs,” she said, with a 
ye hae been to market at hame, hae 
ht ye wad no encourage those tramp- 
n’ wi’ their things here, for fear they 
I'd advise ye nae too.” 
I did not buy them, that I just got 
3, What would you advise then?” 
e the fule wha gied them to ye, to 
agin, for he’ll nae git naething frae 


know your master well,” he said, 
and at the same time placing the 
1 which lay on the table. « Well 
/& present of them nor bought them, 
| Out ina nest in the grounds,” , 
were poking about. But ye’re nae 
p them; they’re Farmer Nelson’s 
'm thinking; so ye’ll e’en send them 





0 hold whatever I find in Griffin’s 
said, with another chuckling laugh, 


ees over with his fingers, “ They 
et, and we’ll eat them.” 
Stealing,” she replied, in 

“And Nelson’s sans sp gad 
y want to set the hen.” 

Janet,” the old man said, with a 
id birds have no right to stray in 
I'll just keep them for the trespass, 
2 Vil just keep the eggs for the 
he went away wlth his low, mut- 
e lighted in the library that night, 
damp, for the old man had letters 

e. 


rsimoniousness gave way before his 
atism. Janet was sitting alone in 
iS getting late, and as her tongue 
| Opportunity to exert its office, she 
upper. Fleming had pushed away 
uls, for it was too dark to see to 
owering over the fire. 
smoke ye hae here! Wha are 
id, as she entered, speaking in the 
english way she usually indulged 
en sticks, as I’m alive! Wha do 
it; ye’ll put ye’re een out.” And 
3 the offending sticks out, and 
coalin place of them. “There 
hen she had done, ‘1°}] mak’ ye 
ye. Green sticks, indeed! wha 
ng green sticks; sure every one 
a@burn. The auld dry branches 
fire.” 
hen a famous fire you and I would 
be tine dry branches. There’s not 
you, I think,” he said, with a dry 
ng old man knew that Janet’s age 
with her, 

eno’, if we were wise eno’ and 
vered, sharply. “But let me lay 
hings are a’ waitin’.” 
id in, settling the table, pushing 
nd, and spreading-a cloth. on the 
laid a cup and saucer and all the 
“ coffee, which was to’ be Flem- 
ght. 

















cotfee, Janet?” Fleming asked 
r demurrer, he had consented to | 
edonhim, “It’s not like what 
ith a smile breaking over her 
Wha ails it? Vl jist ten ye, 
good. I bought it where I buy 
© burned beans like yon ither 

twopence a pun mair than he 


said, coming in with the coffee 
late and egg-cup in the other, in | 
armer Nelson’s eggs, “ just mak’ | 
>; it’s no often ye are sae well | 
; @gg; what made you boil it? | 
o It’s waste, Janet, waste to | 
ye choose, though I’m amaist as | 
| Naetheless, 1 think maybe it | 
p ye alive, sojest take it noo.” | 
| 
A) 
@ pound brought down a phi- 
T on extravagance, and he went 
ling on all through the supper; 
responded in a spirit of cranky 


howed a resolve to make him 
he would or not. 
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onsieur Villeret, ina furnished 
Normandy. | 
had mellowed down the excite- | 
den marriage and unexpected 
al when we see her again she 
ant; happy in her husband’s ie | 
s and gentleness have almost | 
ection of the deception be had | 
af | 


r away from Vienna; and ex- 
from her father to that plead- 

' which the postilion had been, 
arer. 


full glory; and at the back of 
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;he house, where the moon was shining, the garden | 


lay still and quiet under her beams, shining upon a | that is how he knew of it,” the girl said. ‘ Monsieur 
mass of blooming flowers, foremost and fairest | did not tell you, perhaps, for fear of alarming you.” 


amongst which was the blushing Provence rose, that 


reared its delicate head in all directions under the | these concealments; I cannot bear them.” 


windows of Agnes’s bedroom, which were open, al- 


lowing the moonlight and the night air, heavy with | when too late, Fanchette was frightened at her folly. 


the perfume from the garden, to stream in unop- 


maid brushed her long fair hair, which lay over her 
shoulders. 


and pretty one, too. Her flashing black eyes and 


mentioned, had become intimate. By the charm of 


the man’s cold German nature, and she had already 
jumped to the conclusion that he wished to marry 
her. He had shown her a thousand little attentions, 


fashion; and this was enough for the French girl. 
Women are very apt to think of matrimony under 
such circumstances, and Frenchwomen more partic- 
ularly; but as all is not gold that glitters, so it hap- 
pened that the gokl that Fanchette had a vision of 
was copiously mixed with alloy. And as many of my 
male readers well know, I dare say, from experience, 
it is quite possible for a woman to run away with a 
man’s head a little, without touching his heart. This 
much the French girl certainly had accomplished, 
and she might accomplish more in time; but so far 
Wilhelm had succeeded tolerably well in preserving 
his equilibrium. Fanchette went on still brushing, 
and looking over her mistress’s head out into the 
moonlight and the blooming garden. Agnes’s eyes 
were fixed upon it too; she was thinking of her fath- 
er, and the thought brought a little, quivering 
sigh. . 
“Ah! is madame thinking of her own Germany?” 
the maid asked, breaking silence. ‘“‘ Madame will 
always love Germany better than our beautiful 
France.” 
“If I went back there, Fanchette, would you love 
your beautiful France too well to come with me? I 
should like to take you.” 
“Ah, madame will not be going back to Germany,” 
the girl answered quickly. ‘ But I should like to go 
to England, if you would take me there.” 
“ Yes; England is your master’s country, and we 
will go there too, although not just yet. Lhope to go 
to Germany first, to sce my father. Germany is my 
father’s country, you know, Fanchette?” 
Fanchette did know, but she made no reply; the 
secret was moving up, but it was not on her lips yet. 
She was thinking of Wilhelm, and the thought kept 
her silent. 
“If I get a letter from home, which I am expecting 
daily, I may go back to Germany soon,” Agnes said 
again. “I did avery foolish thing, and a very wrong 
thing, to come away with Monsieur Villeret, and 
leave my poor old father. Did I not?” 
“Ah! but monsieur is a kind husband, madame,” 
the Frenchwoman said, with a smile. ‘‘ Your father 
did not see with your eyes, and would have kept you 
from him. I heard it all from Wilhelm.” 
Of course she had; Agnes was not surprised to 
learn it. 
“But it will be all right, by-and-by, Fanchette. 
My father will forgive me, and we shall go back to 
him again in peace.” 
“If he does, and if monsieur does not take you 
back, will you be displeased, madame?” 
“What puts such a question in your head?” Agnes 
asked, wonderingly. ‘We are only waiting for 
German letters. If my father forgives me, my hus- 
band has promised to take me to Vienna.” 
“Of course, madame knows best, but Wilhelm 
says—” 
“Says what?” Agnes asked, as the girl stopped. 
“Will you promise not to be angry, madame, if I 
tell?” she said, as she twined the long, light tresses 
round and round, and then added, hesitatingly, 
“ But Wilhelm will be vexed, for he told me not to 
tell.” 
«I will not be angry,” Agnes answered; “and as 
to Wilhelm, he need never know.” 
“ Just so, madame,” the girl said, eagerly, coming 
from behind the chair, and standing before her mis- 
tress. “ Well, what Wilhelm says is this—that mon- 
sieur cannot go back to Vienna.” 
“Not go back! why?” Agnes said, in amazement. 
“He must be dreaming!” 
“Ah! madame,” the girl said, shaking her head, 
which was so brimful of the news that she forgot her 
indiscretion and breach of confidence; ‘‘ ah! madame, 
monsieur was hot; he got into a quarrel at Vienna, 
and wounded a German gentleman.” 
“Nonsense, girl!” Agnes said; but her cheek 


posed. It was night, and rather late, yetshe had not | | would not, for the world, have it mentioned to 
retired to bed, but sat in her dressing-gown while her | monsieur.” 


could help it? But I am sorry you told it to me at 
Agnes’s maid was a Frenchwoman, and a young | qj,” she said, hurriedly. 


shining dark hair made a contrast to the fair silken better, for her not to have known it, when the in- 
tresses and blue eyes of her mistress, in whose ser- | formation did not come from her husband. It was 
vice she had been but a week or two. Agnes liked | the first chord of her confidence in him snapped rude- 
the girl; she was kind and pleasant, never out of | jy, and who might say when others would follow! 
humor, or sleepy or tired, always alive and bright, | jf ofticious family friends, or busy feminine confi- just occurred to her, she asked, abruptly, ‘ But this 
and, like all her countrywomen, voluble. On this | gantes, could only see the wisdom of what Agnes, 
particular night, however, she was more thoughtful | even in the first moment of her natural anger, said 
than talkative, for she had the weight of'a secret upon | to her maid, how much misery would be saved to the 
her mind, that she had faithfully promised to keep | world! Surely it is better for us, if walking blindfold 
inviolate, and was, of course, proportionately anxious | saves pain, to keep the bandage on, and refuse to see 
to tell. She and Wilhelm the German courier before | where we are stepping. 

“You promised me, madame, that Wilhelm should them for his sake.” 
her pretty face and vivacious coquetry, the young | not know I told you. I promised him to keep it from 
Frenchwoman had obtained a certain influence over | you, and now he will never forgive me.” 


paid her a few compliments, after his somewhat stiff | sneak to your master.” 


“Wilhelm was present at the duel, madame, and 


“Surely madame will not mention it to monsieur; ¢ 


“Nonsense, girl! 1 am not going to speak to Wil- 
helm about it,’’ Agnes said, impatiently, for the news 
she had heard cut her to the quick; “‘ but I must 


«* But monsieur will speak to Wilhelm. O, madame, 
madame! what shall I do?” Fanchette cried, in a 
tone of distress, 

“JT am sorry for you, Fanchette, very sorry, but I 
cannot help it. I must speak to Monsieur Villeret. 
There now, go to bed, and leave me; I want to be 
alone.” 

Fanchette waited and pleaded a little more, but 
without effect, and at last she went away to bed, as 
her mistress had desired, with a wholesome fear of 
the morrow and of Wilhelm before her eyes. 
Half-an-hour after the room door opened to admit 
Villeret. He came in without a light, thinking 
Agnes’s lamp would be burning, although she might 
be asleep herself; but what was his surprise to find 
the window still open, and Agnes sitting at it, so 
busily looking into the garden that she never turned 
her head upon his entrance! 
“ What, not in bed yet! Were you waiting for me, 
Agnes? How foolish of you to sit up so late.” 
He approached her as he spoke. She heard him 
coming, yet she neither moved nor answered. 
“ Have you fallen asleep at the window ?”’ he asked, 
putting his hand upon her shoulder. But she drew 
it away from his touch. ‘ Agnes, what is the matter 
with you? Are you angry because I sat up so late?” 
She looked up with a cloud upon her face. 
“T am not angry at all,” she said, although this 
was not quite the case, for she was very angry, but 
perhaps she did not know it, for we do not call our 
own feelings by their right names sometimes. ‘‘I am 
only hunt and vexed to know that you keep things 
concealed from me—things that you tell your servant, 
and would not tell your wite.” 
“What things?” he asked, in surprise not un- 
mingled with tear. 
“The duel that you fought in Vienna, why did you 
keep it from me? If you were in danger, did you fear 
my betraying you, that you would not trust me, but 
trusted your courier instead?” 
This trusting of Wilhelm, and concealment from 
ler, was a sore spot on Agnes’s heart, and she sat 
looking at her husband earnestly. He paused before 
he replied. He was thinking how much did she 
know, or how little had Wilhelm told her of it; or, 
if not, how had she learned it. P 
“ Why don’t you speak?” she said, at last. ‘“‘ Have 
you more concealments and more secrets that I am to 
know nothing about?” 

He sat down opposite to her. 

“This is the worst of it,” he said. ‘“ You will 
think 1 have all manner of things to keep from you, 
whereas I have only this one, which I merely kept 
because the knowledge would annoy and worry you 
without doing any good.” 

“Yes, that is what men always say,” she answered. 
“Yet how much better to have heard it from you 
than from my maid.” 

‘Then Fanchette told you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Now, Agnes,” he said, ‘‘ you must not be listen- 
ing to waiting-women’s gossip. I will dismiss that 
girlif I find her tongue getting into my affairs.” 

‘* Are you angry because she told me of the duel.” 

“ Come now, Agnes, do not be sulky. I hate sulks; 
so brighten up, and listen to me.” 

He took her hand: she did not draw it from him as 
she had done her shoulder. 

** Will you tell me everything now?” she asked. 

“ Yes, everything,” he said; ‘‘and I would have 
told you on the night we left Vienna, had it not been 
that I wished to shield you from the anxiety that 
must follow the knowledge that every moment spent 
in Vienna, or in Austria, was fraught with danger to 
me—that arrest and imprisonment stared me in the 
face. Such a tale would have only terrified and 
pained you, while you were powerless to avert the 
danger.” 





flushed, nevertheless, at the thought that, if it were 
true, her husband had concealed it from her. ‘‘ You 
must be wrong. Surely Monsieur Viileret would have 


servant,” 














tremble. 


it happen? Why were you 80 fovlish as to tight?” 


eagerly; for a suspicion that perhaps Wilhelm hail 
“Of course I shall mention it; do you think 1 | not told Fanchette all the truth, flashed upon her. 


dangerously, it is true; but still he may recover. 


Agnes was right. It would have been better, far Meanwhile, as I told you, to escape a prison, I was 
obliged to leave Vienna, and now I think I am safe.” 


she said, recurring to her old grievance again. Then, 
suddenly turning to him, as if the question had only 


Austrian, who was he, George?” 
‘« He was an officer in the Imperial Guard. There, | hand. 
now, are you satisfied?” 
“Yes,” she said. And then she added, after a| behind her, holding it tightly in her clasped hands, 
pause, “I am sorry for this officer, George, because and walked backwards towards the wall. He rose to 


my father is one of the Imperial Guard, and I like 


‘‘May you be preserved from their vengeance!” 


ame to blows, and I wounded him dangerously.” 


“ Ah! you should have told me this before, George,” 


“Do you?” he said, constrainedly. 





CHAPTER VI. 
A LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


But when the autumn was closing in, and October 
approaching, Monsieur and Madame Villeret pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where they took up their residence 
at a hotel. Only one thing di 1 the happi of 
the young wife—she had never heard of her father 
since she left Vienna. She had written several let- 
ters, but they were not noticed; and the bright sum- 
mer wore away, and found her still unpardoned. 
This was the only cloud which hung over her, other- 
wise the sky was clear. Her husband was kind and 
indulgent to her; too quiet and undemonstrative, it 
is true—often even taciturn—but still good and gentle,. 
except when she harped on the string of her father’s 
silence, which he so often chafed under, that she had 
learned latterly to put the subject aside, and pine 
over it in secret. 
The first two weeks of their residence in the French 
metropolis were spent in sight-seeing during the day ; 
and in the evenings, when they did not go to the 
theatre or a concert, Agnes would work while her 
husband read, if he were not in a mood for talking; 
or perhaps he would give her the book to read aloud 
to him, while he lay upon the sofa, listening and doz- 
ing alternately. Then again they would often sit in 
“the window, watching the gay equipages driving past, 
or the foot-passengers tripping along the pavement, 
bent probably on some errand of pleasure, going with 
light heart and light foot to the rendezvous where it 
was likely to be held. 
On the particular evening of which I speak, Agnes 
had tossed away her work, and stood by her hus- 
band’s shoulder, who sat in the window, reading fhe 
newspaper, while she was twisting her white fingers 
in and out carelessly through the curls of his dark 
hair. 
“‘What do you find in that nasty paper to interest 
you?” she asked, at last, looking poutingly down on 
the offending sheet. 
“Nothing,” he said, laying the paper on his knee. 
Agnes laughed. “Then you have been reading 
‘nothing’ this half hour. Well, I hope it has put 
you in good humor, for I want to ask a favor.” 
“1 am in good humor,” he said, smiling and draw- 
ing her hand within his own. ‘So you may tell me 
what it is.” 
“You know I had an English mother,” she said, 
“and that I lived in England once? Well, I had 
kind friends there, and I was very sorry to come 
away. We had such a pretty cottage home, too, in 
those days, which I should like greatly to see again.” 
She hesitated, and stopped. 
“Come, don’t be shy, Agnes,” he said, encourag- 
ingly; ‘tell me your thought.” 
“ Well, I was hoping that I could coax you to take 
me to England before winter, that I might get just a 
peep at the old place once more.” 
“Ido not like to disappoint you, dear,” he said, 
after a moment’s consideration, ‘but I fear I cannot 
go to England yet. Where is this place?” 
“In Somersetshire, near Marston.” 
“Marston,” he repeated after her; ‘ why, that is 
but twenty miles from—” 
“Where?” she asked, seeing his pause. 
“ My father’s. It is impossible I could travel in 
that direction just now; but next summer | will try 
to gratify you.” 
“ That will do,” she said, gratefully. ‘‘O, you are 
very good!” 
He seemed thinking, and made no reply: then he 
said abruptly: 
“1 expected a letter to-night. Is it too late?” 
“ Scarcely, it may come yet. Are you very anxious 
about it? Is it from England?” 
He hesitated, and then said, ‘ Yes.” 
“From that man who always writes to you?” she 
questioned again. 





reprovingly, half jestingly. 
She smiled. “O, but you never tell me anything, 
and now will you just tell me one thing. Who is,that 





“Is there any danger now?” she asked, her anger 
dying out in her anxiety. 


| “I hope not. I trust my antagonist may recover, 


told me if such had been the case. It would be | andif so,I shall be safe. They might hold me in| didI not, that we parted in anger? The man you 
better to take his wife into his confidence than his | prison now, to await the result, if they knew where to | speak of, is a firm friend both of my father’s and of | as usual to dinner, it was ascertained that no message 
mine. He manages my affairs in England, and sends | had been sent. 


| find me, as the duel was more hasty than regular.” 


man who writes to yon—your father?” 
‘No, my father never writes to me. 1 told you, 


The thought of his possible danger made her | me my money. Not my father’s money, but my own 
—a small sum left me by a relative of my mother’s.” 


“Then if your father found out our marriage, and 
“Alarm!” she repeated; ‘better any alarm than she said, fervently. ‘ But tell me, George, how did | was ever 80 angry, you have enough to live on?” 
* Nonsense, child!” he said, impatiently. ‘I told 
She spoke with an angry heat in her face. Then, “ Why, he was a Viennese and I an Englishman. you it was a small sum. The interest would be 
The dispute arose out of our adverse nationalities; it | nothing. 1 am living on the principal.” 


“ You are sure he is not dead, George?” she asked | bowing and grimacing. “A letter for monsieur.” 
He had not time to get beyond the threshold befure 
Agnes sprang forward, seized the letter from the sal- 
“Yes, quite sure,” he replied. ‘1 wounded him | ver, and closed the dour upon the astonished French- 
man. She crossed the room towards her husband, 
with the letter in her hand, reading the superscription 
as she came. 


Who is your German correspondent? I'll keep this 
until I know,” and she laughing!y held up her prize. 


“Yes. But you are very inquisitive,” he said, half | and best coat, as he was going to Boston. “Tell my 


The door opetied, and the French waiter entered, 





“These are not English, but German characters. 


He tried to grewn down her audacious mirth, 
“Give it to me, Agnes,” he said, holding out his 


Instead of obeying, she placed the disputed letter 


follow her. 

“Come, Agnes, give me the letter,” he said; “I am 
really anxious to have it. Why are you so perverse?” 
“ Will you show it to meif I do? There may be 
something in it about my father. This is another 
secret. 1 did not know that you kept writing to your 
German friends.” 

“ You are always fidgeting after secrets, as you cali 
them, which have no existence,” he answered, with 
a touch of anger in his tone. ‘“ But this is getting too 
absurd; I must beg you to give me my letter.” 

He held out his hand for it, but his wife only 
grasped it tighter, and drew closer to the wall. 

“| will give it up if you promise to let me see it,” 
she said, his eagerness to obtain it making her certain 
that he had something to conceal. ‘‘ Will you promise 
me this, and you shall have it?” 

“<1 will promise you nothing,” he replied, angrily, 
for his wrath was waxing strong. “If you will not 
give it up, 1 muat take it.” 

He passed his arm round her as he spoke, and tried 
to catch her hands; but she crouched down, sliding 
from his arm to the ground. Villeret stooped, and 
grasped her again, drawing her up to her feet with 
his strong arm. What was her puny power to his? 
He held her firmly, but not roughly. 

‘‘ Will you give it?” he asked. 

“ No.” 

“Then 1 must take it,” he said, in his determined 
way; and putting his other arm round her, seized her 
hands, and with some difficulty possessed himself of 
the captured epistle. 

“There! you hurt me,” she said, pettishly, looking 
down at her fingers, one of which had got a little 
scratch in the conflict. 

He made no reply, but strode to the window, and, 
tearing off the cover of the letter, began to read. She 
followed him, and laid her hand on his arm. He was 
reading intently, and did not seem to feel her touch. 
She could not see his face, for he stood up close to the 
window catching the light. 

“You hurt me,” she said again. “ Are you not 
sorry for being so rough?” 

He turned at her voice. O! so white was his face 
—such a look of startled horror was in his eye, that 
Agnes stepped back in dismay. 

‘What is it?” she asked, hurriedly. 

“Nothing,” he answered, speaking hoarsely, with 
ashy lips—“ nothing.” He went away, past her, to- 
wards the door. ‘‘ Leave me alone for an hour or 
so,” he said, as he wez:t out, closing it after him. 
[COMPLETED IN FIVE MORE NUMBERS.] 





HOW TO DIE BASY. 


A great many essays have been written on the easi- 
est mode of bringing to an end that animal life of 
ours. One is in favor of hanging, another of drown- 
ing, and a third thinks a bullet through the heart 
will produce the least suffering. But we have an 
easier road to death than either. Although the ob- 
ject may not be so soon accomplished, still, it is as ef- 
fectual; for thousands have tried it. We will give 
you the recipe. Take several strong cords—fasten 
them round the waist as tight as you can bear it, and 
let them remain a day or two. Gradually tighten 
the cords, and persevere, until your body has the ap- 
pearance of an hour-glass. Your health will gradually 
decline; you will feel faint and languid; you cannot 
endure work; and will probably have the dyspepsia, 
liver complaint, and be exceedingly troubled with 
nervousness. No matter; the work of death will be 
gradually going on, and before many months, con- 
sumption will be seated, and you will die so easy a 
death, that your parting breath will be hardly per- 
ceptible. If, however, you wish to commit suicide in 
a shorter time, wear thin shoes and muslin dresses, 
in cold and damp weather. We have never known 
this recipe to fail. 
TOO SHREWD FOR HIM. 
Not long ago a fellow called at a house in a neigh- 
boring town, and stated to the lady of the house that 
he had been sent by her husband to get his umbrella 





husband,” said the lady, who suspected that the mes- 
sage was forged, “ that he can have those articles by 
calling for them bimself.” “ You doubt my word, do 
you?” said Mr. Scapegoat. ‘ Yes, I do, very much,” 
was the reply of the lady, who at once shut the door 
in the fellow’s face. When the husband came home 














































































































































































































































































































































THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 2 | 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.) voice of my only clerk; “ but I’ll hask him, sir, when | ed passage within, we stumbled against a withered | tioned, can bear witness to the bona Jide nature of 3 in the disposal of a fellow-creature’s proper 
A FOREST TRAGEDY. he thinks he can give you an hinterview.” old woman, apparently nearly a hundred years old. | the bequest, and your being a solicitor will give now I was safely in his house, how prove 
I wondered whether that boy had ever been em- | Mr. Dawkes bawled out some domestic instruction in | weight to your evidence.” picions, or how avert the consequences of h 
BY MRS. L. 8. GOUDWIN. ployed in chambers before; for I am sure I never | her ear in a very loud voice, upon which she hurried “The deceased certainly appeared to be in a sound inary wickedness? The fact was, the strang 
ARNAARRAAD instructed him in such an artifice; then emptied my | down the stairs into the apartment below; and her | state of mind when he gave me the necessary instruc- the case had made a great impression upon Pr 
The hunter pressed his snowshoes nigh pockets of several letters on the table, and fell to | master turning to me, as he led the way up a rather | tions for drawing the will,” I replied. and prepared it for almost any suspicion; it 
The rugged mountain’s hoary foot, work scrutinizing a monstrous brief I kept in caso of | narrow flight of stairs, said, apologetically—“ Deaf as | He then informed me that the body of the deceased been suddenly excited by something more 
While ringing like a minstrel’s flute such an event. The boy put his head in at the door, | a post, sir.” would be interred in Hampstead Churchyard, and and terrible; and in the excitement of the n 
Returned his anxious deerhound’s cry. and asked me when I could see a gentleman onim-| He stopped at a door on the first floor, and gave a | that all those who intended taking a part in the had acted on a sudden impulse, obtained a 
e All day no bullet had he sped, “ee — ss gentle tap, upon which a harsh voice, very much re- | ceremony were desired to meet at his house on the ° into this house—and now could not see 
Nor once the glistening blade unsheathed; ow,” I sueweres, if he can tell me his business | sembling that of Jacob Dawkes, bade us enter. We | appointed day at twelve o’clock. proceed further. 
Through the dark wood the game had wreathea, | i half an hour.” entered, and I found myself in a scantily, coldly-fur- | He then rose as if to leave, but suddenly offered 1 sat in the chair, looking into the street, t 
And on the hound and hunter led. My young clerk immediately ushered in an old | nished bedroom, with a large bedstead on one side, | me a check for ten guineas as a compensation for whether to go or stay, and in a general stat 
Through tangled copse his way had lain, press lhe va oa aa eg apcarigersris 3 percha “ pe a orn table, past which stood — the extra trouble I should be put to in attending the fusion and indecision—when, for the third 
By frozen stream, o’er mountain peak, : : ’ ptied medicine bottles, a couple of wineglasses, | funeral. He added that as his fortune was so unex- ears were assailed by that fearful shriek. 
While ofttimes like a human shrick in the proffered chair. and a few spoons. Seated at this table was a middle- | pectedly augmented, he should in future require the from some one at the top of the house; that 
Had reached his ear the deerhound’s strain. He was a tall man, of a pinched and stooping fig- | aged, thin, bony man, bearing a great resemblance to | frequent assistance of a legal man, and that he should dent. 1 jumped up and tlew tremblingly to 
hed Ohnishi alde aan rm ey be SS eee coat, buttoned over the | my conductor, and to whom J acob Dawkes introduc | feel greatly honored if I would take the burden of and listened. Again the awful sound came \ 
Sun dled 06h, Wheee bende oldie, : es yw 4 ; ig - ap. a oe high, stiff | ed me by saying, ‘My son, William, sir.” such services upon my own shoulders. ful distinctness down the staircase. I hes 
A print he paused not well to sean, pene aes ed tails, commencing from two brass | His son William acknowledged my bow by one in| I of course refused the first tender in the most longer, but, with the perspiration, I am bow 
Appeared like bloody human hand. is stuc between the spade bones, and finishing | return, and hoped he saw me quite well. 1 turned to | decisive manner, and after much further pressing on starting to my forehead, I sprang up the 
at the calves of his legs; a black cloth waistcoat, | the bed and saw a bony figure crouched up in the | his part, Mr. Dawkes took his leave, and once more stairs, four steps at a time. 
At length art creature stood at bay; r kerseymere shorts, black stockings, and large shoes, ; middle, with its head completely hidden beneath the | descended the creaking stairs. : There seemed to be no end to these st: 
po lay a phor peagpal a a silver buckles, and wearing on his clothes, Jacob Dawes went to the bed-side, and said, || The appointed day came, and I felt inclined to higher and higher, antl still higher, and as 
Deserted them thevtgh the twilight giey. ead a we -worn sugar-loaf hat. He rested his long, ina low voice—“ The gentleman who will draw your | accede to Mr. Dawkes’s request. Though our curi- each window the street sank further from 
bony hands on his silver-headed cane, and, looking | will is here, my dear friend.” osity is not so frequently excited as that of women— I found myself on a level with the tops of th 
He saw and cheered the backward hound, through his brass-rimmed spectacles, commenced: “Very well,” replied the sick man, in a hard, grat- | and this, I fancy, is caused, not by any superior or- houses, and there were no more stairs to asc 
Half from the cowering quarry turned, “The business that has brought me here, sir, is of | ing voice, and apparently with great difficulty. “I ganization of mind, but by our necessarily having cries had ceased—where should I go? 
As while to seize the prey he burned, the most urgent nature, and [ will, therefore, give | SUPPpose you have given him the proper directions? | more to occupy our thoughts with than they—yet, ) | I threw open an adjacent door, and | 
He waited for that welcome sound. you the circumstances in as few words as possible. | When the will is ready I will sign it.” when it is excited, it is of quite as strong and hot M4 4 room, emitting a close, unwholesome odor 
° But though the hunter spent his breath, My name, sir, is Jacob Dawkes, late bill-broker, but “Perhaps, if the exertion be not too great, you will | nature as theirs. My curiosity was excited as to ° closed to my sight. I went to another, flu 
The hound but ceased his bark and whined, now living on my property, of —— street.” give me the necessary instructions yourself?” I said. | Jacob Dawkes’s household, and I therefore deter- and found some steep, crooked, carpeted 
And what had seemed a worried hind, I replied that the name was well known to me. “‘ Ay, my dear friend, ifthe exertion be not too much | mined to attend the funeral, though what effect that most touching my body. I groped up in 
Made one last bound and stretched in death. “Well, then, sir, a foreign-looking gentleman, | for your strength,” eagerly put in old Dawkes. would have upon my inquisitiveness I really at the and my head bumped the ceiling. I was i 
j With horror mute the hunter bends, about a fortnight ago, called on me, and seeing my} “Well, these are the facts—you know how to ar- | Moment could not see. However, I set outa little | I put my hand forward and felt a latch 
And from him flings the ready knife; old brass plate still on the door, and not knowing I | range them,” and then, with frequent pauses, and | before the specified time. ! litted, and the door yielded to my pr 
For ‘tis a tender woman's life had retired, asked me to invest a large sum of money | great labor, he continued: When I arrived at the house I found I was the only | blundered in, and felt almost overpower 
Thus sadly, tragically ends. in some safe and protitable investment for him. As “TI, Richard Melford, late of St. Francisco, Califor- | follower beyond Jacob Dawkes’s own household. He H close, stifling, though cold atmosphere, thi 
Ten years agone his parents’ door I had done business of that kind before, and discov- | nia, but now of this house, wish to bequeath the whole | now introduced me to his elder son, Jacob, whom I my lungs. 
Opened within the outspread wild, ered that he was Richard Melford—who had, when a | of my property, of whatever nature it may be, and | had not seen on my first visit. He was like his father | On the further side of the room, which w: 
And once at eventide the child, boy, run away from his guardians, and never, till | which I believe amounts to nearly £23,000, to my | and brother William—tall, thin, and bony. | a stick of furniture, and lighted by a sky 
The youngest, strayed, and came no more. that time, been heard of since—I undertook the re- friend, Jacob Dawkes.” After a little shuffling with a bottle of very hot | two men against the wall, with the flo 
They died of grief; and he the son sponsibility of investing in the Three per Cents. the | I then wrote out the will, which, of course, was | sherry and a plate of very disagreeable cake, the old them strewn thickly with ashes. One m 
76 dianhood giowh, Ma heratits: handsome fortune he had realized in the Californian | very short, and having arranged that William Dawkes | bill-broker said that it was time for us to start. It brown face, glaring eyes, and dishevelled 1 
Lived on, just mindful of the strife diggings. As he had no relation on earth, and no | and I should be the witnesses, I read it out to the dy- | Was arranged that he and his son Jacob should occu- was stretched flat against the wall, and 
To keep his soul and body one. oo a beside myself, he took up his resi- | ing man, who expressed himself perfectly satisfied | py the first carriage, while William and I were to le cured in that position by several strong cor 
7 . dence with me. with it, and thrust out along, thin hand from beneath | take the second; and then the three descended to the on to some monstrous iron staples firm, 
ba arse — peur ween eee -_ “We had just completed the investment, when he | the bed-clothes for a pen. I placed one between his | carriages. between the bricks. The other man was | 
Nor o'er would tng hii clarion shout was seized with a sudden illness, and he is at the | tingers, and he, with some trouble, raised himself to| I stopped in the y ge and spoke a few words to binding a large muffler tightly round his 
Athwart the forest on the blast. present moment on his death-bed. As he has no re- | a sitting posture in the bed, striving at the same time | the chief man from the undertaker’s, and asked him mouth. I shall never forget the look 
That abate be sensed th eatin tote lation whatever, and no friend beyond myself, he has | to keep his face covered with the clothes. For a mo- | how long it would take us to reach the cemetery. He agony that glared from the bound man’s ¢ 
Ami on tes bala Goad teres iad: , expressed his wish to leave the whole of his property | ment they dropped, and disclosed to me a long, thin, | was about answering me, when again there resounded : as I live. 
Then staggered back like one afraid, tome. There is no time, sir, to question the justice | pale face; but before I could observe further, he has- | through the house that same fearful shriek. It was 4 His torturer heard my entrance, and tur 
Or ‘heath & heavier burden's weight. or propriety of this now. I can only say it is better | tily, and seemingly in great distress, gathered them | of such an awful nature that, though it was broad I started, for I beheld the face of him who 
for me to take it and use it to a good purpose, than | up, and re-covered his head. daylight, I felt the same sensation come ever me in the will as Richard Melford. He glared 
Next day a woodsman found the spot, for the crown to claim it, and allow it to be swallow- | “His eyes are too weak to bear the light,” said | that horrid house as I had once felt when, as a boy, moment like a baffled tiger, and then spt 
cg ee ed up in a sea which would not feel the benetit of its | Jacob Dawkes to me, in a whisper. I found myself alone in a churchyard after dark. upon me. I was all muscle and bone 
ade a wide grave where hoots the owl, addition. Ihave been curt in my communication I hela . i ; Th : a . ; : 
And forced the lone brute from the cot. , : ’ eld the document on a large portfolio before the @ cry came down the narrow staircase again; and weighed like lead; I considered mysel 
sir, but you will excuse that, and also my asking you | sick man’s hand, and he was about to sign it—when | again it was repeated, and then it ceased. : wrestler, either. My blood was up, and I 
to put on your hat and come with me at once, when | suddenly there rang through the house a fearful I looked at the old woman who stood in the passage, : my antagonist. Though he was very thin, 
THE GOLD-DIGGER’S WILL I = you that my friend has not another hour to | shriek of dread, unearthly sound. It seemed like the | but she was too deaf to hear anything, and then I and of a big frame, and for a time the stru; 
e | live. cry of some mighty creature in the last despairing | turned to the undertaker’s man. His blotchy, mel- doubtful. At length 1 got my arms we 
He hastily rose and put on his hat, and moved im- ts of hopel agony. Again and again it | ancholy face was as unmoved and solemn as ever; body, pressed them with all my might | 
BY A LAWYER. patiently towards the door. echoed through the house. I shrank back terror- | either nature or long tutoring had rendered bis coun- bent with the force, and then for a mon 
Sn rere nee “ But, sir,” 1 said, “ for what purpose, pray, do you | stricken at the suddenness of the awful sound; the | tenance incapable of any other expression than that leased his hold of my shoulders. In th 
I wAs sitting in my chambers in Chancery Lane, | Want me to go with you?” two Dawkeses started in alarm, and the sick man be- | i liately ted with his metho of earning a withdrew my right arm, caught him by 
ono cold, cheerless February afternoon, staring into | “ For what purpose?” he answered. ‘‘ Why, to | fore me snatched back his hand, thrust it forth again, | living—an expression of brooding melancholy and tripped up his heels, and, calling all my 
the fire, and gloomily ruminating upon events of the make the will, to be sure! Pray, sir, come along. | dashed off his signature, fell back in the bed, and | sorrow, whose only palliative appeared to be that my aid, sent him flying backwards. The 
. past, and anxiously striving toscrutinize the features | You will tind pens, ink and paper, all ready for use. | rolled hiuself in the clothes. indicated in the color of his nose. ° head came with fearful violence agains 
of my future prospects. Bul this I at length relin- | And that, sir, will settle all claims.” 1 looked with a horror-struck countenanceat Jacob | ‘‘ What can be the meaning of that cry?” I asked. wall, and he fell senseless on the floor. 
quished as a hopeless task, and, with a desponding He drew out a long purse, and laid ten shining | Dawkes, and I saw that his face was pale as death,| «Some domestic affliction, 1 suppose, sir,” he re- For a moment I paused and panted wi 
sigh, I threw myself back in my chair, and gave my | S0vereigns on the table. The case looked a suspicious | and that the sweat drops stood in beads along his | plied calmly, touching his hetienl “We profes- tion. What had I done? Perhaps this m 
mind up passively to gloomy and dismal thoughts; | me, the amount of the fee looked suspicious, the | forehead. At last he gasped with difticulty—* It is | sional men are in the habit of constantly touchin bound and corded before me was lun 
and in the position in which I found myself, I will | ™an looked suspicious; and I determined to be well | the cry of some poor idiot. The next house is used as | upon these little family secrets; but aoa ttaest = ever, I in an instant undid the bands 
defy any man to do more to drive off a fit of the blues | S#tistied as to the state of the gold-digger’s mind be- | a private lunatic asylum.” ’em, sir, and so they don’t affect on: "Wns one rectell mouth, There was no shrieking now. 1 
than I did. Everything out of doors looked gloomy | fore I allowed him to bequeath his fortune to Mr.| [ thought it was a queer situation for a private | to a pots duty and not tell pare and so ps, onto me speechless. 
and wretched. The dirty snow was gradually melt- | Jacob Dawkes, whom I strongly suspected to be an | asylum, but I said nothing, and signed my name as a | talks about what we sees or hears. If you'll be good “Who are you?” T asked. 
ing away before a change in the weather; an uncom- | Old rascal. However, I pocketed the fee, put on my | witness, and saw that William Dawkes did the same. enough to take your seat, jie nen Berbclis 38 is “Richard Melford. They have got 
fortable mist hung about the place, and the people | hat, and followed my new client down the creaking | His hand shook like an aspen as he wrote down his gestively. ‘ i and have tied me up here so that they | 
went shiveringly along, plashing through the muddy | old stairs of the chambers, and into the melting snow | name, and I saw his eyes wander nervously towards | But I did not intend to take my seat. I knew now For Heaven’s sake, unbind me and get m 
coating of the pavement, and looking so intensely | 4nd mud of the dirty pavement. * | the door all the time. that the person who had uttered that awful cry was house. Another five minutes and I shoul 
wretched and dejected, that one could not help fan- | We had not proceeded along the Strand but a few | 1 was rather surprised to see Jacob Dawkes pick | in Jacob Dawkes’s house; that there was no private mad. God Almighty bless you, sir, 
cying that all men had turned misanthropes. The | Steps, when he clutched my arm in his bony gripe, | up my hat, put it in my hands, and say, hurriedly | junatic asylum next door : Chas tetas Geb x mystery you!” 
time of day, too, was provocative to despondency. | and said, very quietly: and confusedly, ‘And, now, as this sad business is | about this case that I oot not fathom; that my e All this while I was cutting his cord 
It was in the middle of the afternoon, when one has | _“ It looks very suspicious, young sir, for a man who | completed, perhaps—perhaps, sir, you will leave me | brain was teeming with suspicions. I muttered some 4 ning-like rapidity; the utterance of hi 
lost the freshness of the morning, and before the | has returned from the guld-diggings with a handsome | and my dear friend by ourselves for the remaining | plea to William Dawkes about an engagement at m g enough to satisfy me. In a few mome 
lamps and cosiness of the evening have arrived to | fortune, to come to my house, then in a couple of | moments he has in this world, You will excuse me, | chambers, and a promise to take a fly and be at the 3 leased him. He darted to a corner of th 
relieve the mind with the change, and give fresh } weeks to die, and leave me, of no kin with him, every’| sir,” he continued, urging me towards the door, and | cemetery hades We cortege; then the carriages moved 3 from a heap of clothes quickly dressed | 
vigor to the physical powers. In such a state of | farthing he possesses; you as a lawyer ought to know | shaking me by the hand, “when you consider the | on, I did go to my eas but only to think . then staggered to my side, caught m 
things, it is perfectly useless for any man sitting by | that.” shortness of his time on earth now.” He urged me| In a few minutes I cotunted: to Jacob Dawhkes's moved hastily to the door. 
himself, and with nothing to do, to attempt resistance | Here he fixed his keen, glittering eyes inquiringly | on and down the stairs, and into the street in the | house. “Come on,” said I, “ before we are st 
to the influence of the dark side of his position. — on mine; but receiving no answer from me, he con- | most unceremonious manner, evidently in a great} On my return I found the deaf old woman engaged I was obliged to support him as wi 
I was in such a state, and, consequently, miserable. | tinued, with a disagreeable smile: state of anxiety to get me out of the house. Why so | in sweeping down the steps, with the door wide open his body was in 60 weak a state from l¢ 
After many years’ hard reading, and not a single| ‘‘ Butif he wild leave his property to me, having | quickly, I could not tell. I walked in and she followed me, looking at me in- and hunger. We rushed into the street 
taste of practice in my profession as solicitor, and | no other friend or relation in the world, am I bound | JI went home to my chambers, pondered over my | quiringly, as if to ask my business: I nodded to the my arm and staggered with me to the ne 
with no prospect of any, I felt justified in coming to | to refuse it? Of course not—but I want you to draw | tea upon the strange amount of my fee, the extraor- | front sitting-room door, opened it, went in and took pasa I threw open the door of an 
the conclusion that I had mistaken my profession. I | up this will, young sir, for two reasons: because, first, | dinary circumstances of the bequest, the sad and sud- | q chair, and after much frantic muse and pointin vushed him in, and he dropped sens 
thought of the hours I spent over the careers of men.| I wish the matter to be settled in a proper manner; | den end of the gold-digger, the mysterious behaviour | in the direction of where the funeral party had sien pov 
who had risen to high eminence from the profession, | and next, because you are a young man, and strug- | of Jacob Dawkes, and his curious appearance, | I consoled myself with the idea that 1 had wiesien . I su ee the landlady, who imm 
and my own dreams of future importance; then | gling for practice; and I think, sir,every man should | dreamed a long time over the fire, and then went to | in acquainting her with my wish to sit there till they for a doctor; he very quickly made his 
heaved another deep sigh, and drew a caricature of | help his fellow-creature forward, whenever it’s in his | bed. returned; at all events, she left me by myself, and I detailed ae much of the case to him : 
the Lord Chancellor. power to do so. That, at all events, is Jacob Dawkes’s | The next morning Mr. Dawkes called at my | resumed the sweeping in front ofthe house. sary, and be went to his work in an ins! 
Presently I was startled by strange footsteps as- | principle.” chambers, and announced in the most affecting man- I found myself alone, and tried to think calmly of sent for Inspector ——, between whom ¢ 
cending the dingy, little wooden staircase. Whois| I returned no answer to this speech, nor to the dis- | ner, while he placed his handkerchief to his eyes, my purpose in onntia there, and the best means of existed the best understanding, and o 
it? Ithought. They are not the footsteps of Smith agreeable smile that was playing about his wide, | that his dear friend, Richard Melford, had expired carrying it out. I revolved ‘my suspicions in my gave him the case in as few words 
—another miserable unoccupied man like myself. It thin-Bpped mouth; but I said to myself: at ten o’clock on the previous night, and that the mind, pondered as to their probable reasonableness. He sent off two constables to secure 
is a client! For whom?—me, or Smith? I heard| “Jacob Dawkes, you are a cunning old scamp.” funeral would take place on the Friday following. | concl&ded that I had put myselfinto a queer position, Dawkes’s, whom I had stunned, place 
the unhappy boy, that acted as clerk to us both, who| He presently turned up one of the northern outlets | To this last he asked me to come in a very pressing | wondered whether I had not better regain the funeral pelleanen at the inn, and then we were 
could keep six pieces of coal going in the air at once, | from the Strand, and then entered a small dingy | manner. party as soon as possible, and ther half resolved to funeral party as quickly as a pair of fast 
and who read the most startling novels that I had | street of rather faded appearance. Suddenly he stop- ‘“*My case, sir,” he said, “ deserves your indulgence, | do so. ; carry us, while four assistants followed 
ever heard of, start out of his little room, and con- | ped ata private house with some white steps leading | I am sure. A handsome fortune is bequeathed to! And yet this was a suspicious case. The more 1 pron A ’ 
front the unknown person. My heart thrilled, as 1 | up to its doorway, in which was a green panelled | me, but, unfortunately for me, in what strangers thought of it, the more I felt nae that there |2 We overtook them before they reache 
heard a hard, grating voice say: door with a brass name-plate and knocker, and sur- | would instantly think a suspicious manner. There- | was a mystery about it more than was disclosed to | nation, and stopped the carriages. The; 
“Is Mr. P—— within?” mounted by projecting eaves resting on two old but | fore I wish to secure the services of as respectable a | my observation. But what should I do? I had | astonishment turned of a deadly wi 
‘Yes sir; but he is engaged, and likely to be en- | elaborately-carved brackets. He opened this by | practitioner as I possibly can. You, sir, 1 am sure, | gained admission into another man’s nouse unde: | i ; 
z i , i P his ° § f Q 5 er looked towards the other window; bu 
gaged, sir, fur some time yet,” answered the shrill | means of his latch-key, and entering the dimly-light- | if my right to the deceased’s fortune is ever ques- the idea that he had been committing some evil deed liceman standing there, yielded them 
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in the disposal of a fellow-creature’s property. But 
now I was safely in his house, how prove my sus- 
picions, or how avert the consequences of his imag- 
inary wickedness? The fact was, the strangeness of 
the case had made a great impression upon my mind, 
and prepared it for almost any suspicion; it had then 
been suddenly excited by something more strange 
and terrible; and in the excitement of the moment I 
had acted on a sudden impulse, obtained admission 
into this house—and now could not see how to 
proceed further. 

I sat in the chair, looking into the street, uncertain 
whether to go or stay, and in a general state of con- 
fusion and indecision—when, for the third time, my 
ears were assailed by that fearful shriek. It came 
from some one at the top of the house; that was evi- 
dent. I jumped up and flew tremblingly to the door, 
and listened. Again the awful sound came with fear- 
ful distinctness down the staircase. I hesitated no 
longer, but, with the perspiration, I am bound to say, 
starting to my forehead, I sprang up the carpeted 
stairs, four steps at a time. 

There seemed to be no end to these stairs. Up 
higher and higher, and still higher, and as 1 reached 
each window the street sank further from my view. 
I found myself on a level with the tops of the opposite 
houses, and there were no more stairs to ascend. The 
cries had ceased—where should I go? 

I threw open an adjacent door, and an empty 
room, emitting a close, unwholesome odor, was dis- 
closed to my sight. I went to another, flung it open, 
and found some steep, crooked, carpeted stairs al- 
most touching my body. I groped upin the dark, 
and my head bumped the ceiling. I was in the roof. 
I put my hand forward and felt a latch, which I 
litted, and the door yielded to my pressure. I 
blundered in, and felt almost overpowered by the 
close, stifling, though cold atmosphere, that entered 
my lungs. 

On the further side of the room, which was without 
a stick of furniture, and lighted by a skylight, I saw 
two men against the wall, with the floor around 
them strewn thickly with ashes. One man, witha 
brown face, glaring eyes, and dishevelled black hair, 
was stretched flat against the wall, and tightly se- 
cured in that position by several strong cords fastened 
on to some monstrous iron staples firmly driven in 
between the bricks. The other man was engaged in 


as I live. 


wall, and he fell senseless on the floor. 


me speechless. 
““Who are you?” I asked. 


and have tied me up here so that they may keep it 


you!” 
All this while I was cutting his cords with light 


enough to satisfy me. In a few moments [ had re 


moved hastily to the door. 
“Come on,” said I, “ before we are stopped.” 


my arm and staggered with me to the nearest public 


ground. : 
I summoned the landlady, who immediately sen 


policemen at the inn, and then we were off after th 


coach. 


liceman standing there, yielded themselves quietl 























binding a large muffler tightly round his opponent’s | that they failed. 
mouth. I shall never forget the look of helpless 
agony that glared from the bound man’s eyes as long | ment—for Dawkes had really invested the money—in 


His torturer heard my entrance, and turned round. 
I started, for I beheld the face of him who had signed | oq Bailey, in which the judge ultimately sentenced 
the will as Richard Melford. He glared at me for a 
moment like a baffled tiger, and then sprang madly | go» jifo, 
upon me. I was all muscle and bone then, and 
weighed like lead; I considered myself no mean | oyey my whole life; and so it did. For the strange- 
wrestler, either. My blood was up, and I closed with 
my antagonist. Though he was very thin, he was tall 
and of a big frame, and for a time the struggle seemed | that moment I began the acquisition of a first-rate 
doubtful. At length 1 got my arms well round his 
body, pressed them with all my might till his ribs 
bent with the force, and then for a moment he re-| gor doing that which was simply the result of my own 
leased his hold of my shoulders. In that instant I 
withdrew my right arm, caught him by the throat, | introduction we have been the fastest friends. Short- 
tripped up his heels, and, calling all my strength to ly after, he met with a most agreeable and pretty 
my aid, sent him flying backwards. The back of his 
head came with fearful violence against the brick 


For a moment I paused and panted with the exer- 
tion. What had I done? Perhaps this man I beheld 
bound and corded before me wasa lunatic. How- 
ever, I in an instant undid the bandage over his 
mouth. There was no shrieking now. He gazed at 


“Richard Melford. They have got my money, | carry the old soldier’s load. But being still weak, he 


For Heaven’s sake, unbind me and get me out of this | coming along, in rough language ordered him to move 
house. Another five minutes and I should have gone | forward. The king heard it, and with a sharp reproof 
mad. God Almighty bless you, sir, and reward | of the officer, said: “My men shall be treated with 


ning-like rapidity; the utterance of his name was | the regiment. On another occasion a cannon stuck 


leased him. He darted to a corner of the room, and 
from a heap of clothes quickly dressed himself. He | Frederick, in passing, saw the act, and ordered the 
then staggered to my side, caught my arm, and | oficer and some of his attendants to dismount and 


I was obliged to support him as we descended, | army is composed ofmen. You are a monster. You 
his body was in so weak a state from long bondage | are cashiered. Go to the devil.” * 
and hunger. We rushed into the street; he clung to 


house. I threw open the door of an empty room, 
pushed him in, and he dropped senseless on the 


for a doctor; he very quickly made his appearance. | ings and turnings of our capital for nearly twenty 
I detailed as much of the case to him as was neces- | years. A young triend was in his office one day, and 
sary, and he went to his work in an instant. I then | while sitting by the table picked up a small old 
sent for Inspector ——, between whom and me there |} leather covered book, which upon being opened proved 
existed the best understanding, and on his arrival | to be ‘‘Thaddeusof Warsaw.” He casually remarked 
gave him the case in as few words as_ possible. | to Mr. Smith, the notary: 
He sent off two constables to secure the man at 
Dawkes’s, whom I had stunned, placed a couple of | here.” 


funeral party as quickly as a pair of fast horses could | do you mean?” 
carry us, while four assistants followed us in another 


We overtook them before they reached their desti- | man. He snatched the book, gave one glance at it, 
nation, and stopped the carriages. They started with | and cried out, ‘For twenty years I have been 
astonishment, turned of a deadly whiteness, and | swearing people on that book, thinking it was the 
looked towards the other window; but seeing a po- | Bible! All these oaths aint worth the paper they 


up. They saw the game was up, and accompanied 
us without opposition to the nearest police-station, 
where we saw them securely housed till they could 
be brought before the bench the next day. 

The inspector ordered the coffin to be taken into 
the yard adjoining the court-house, and in a few 
minutes the undertaker’s man was busily engaged 
in unscrewing it. He said that the Dawkeses had 
told the man who took the coffin to their house that 
they would not trouble him further, and had screwed 
it down themselves. By this time he had got all the 
screws out; the inspector knocked off the top, and we 
saw a lot of small lumps of coal carefully packed in 
with some dirty rags and fragments of old clothes. 
“A most excellently planned business altogether,” 
muttered the inspector; and he upset the box and 
kicked the fragments, that served as substitutes for 
Richard Melford’s body, about the yard, 





Richard Melford was of a remarkably strong con- 
stitution, and got over his sudden indisposition with- 
out an attack of brain fever, or the other consequences 
that sometimes follow such fearful shocks as he had 
previously gone through, and which the doctor had 
unmistakably stated were to be feared. 

He said that he arrived in London a week before, 
intending to go down at once to his old father’s and 
mother’s house in the country, and surprise them by 
his unexpected arrival and handsome fortune; but 
that, wishing in the first place to safely invest his 
gold, he had strolled about looking for a suitable per- 
son for the execution of this intention, and stumbled 
upon Jacob Dawkes. Judging from the brass plate 
on the door that he was the sort of man he wanted, 
he went in and stated his business. He made a very 
g t, and was to call in a day or 
two for the necessary papers. He did so, and they 
handed him the papers of the investment. He exam- 
ined them, and laid them on the table for a moment, 
and that instant he was seized and bound by Dawkes 
and his sons. He was tied tightly, after a stout but 
ineffectual resistance on his part, taken upstairs, and 
secured in the manner in which 1 fuund him. The 
reader knows that they followed the ingenious method 
of getting possession of his property without incurring 
the danger of actual murder, by getting up a death- 
scene, engaging a lawyer to draw a will, and then 
perpetrating a mock funeral. But in this he has seen 


satisfactory art 





The police found the papers relating to the invest- 


a desk in the house, on instituting a search; and in a 
few weeks afterwards I was engaged in a case at the 


Jacob Dawkes and his three sons to transportation 
I said that this case exercised a beneficial influence 


ness of the affair brought my name in a professional 
way before the public for a short time, and from 


practice. 
Richard Melford was never tired of thanking me 


excited curiosity; and from the time of our singular 


girl, and married her. To their first boy they gave 
my surname as a Christian name; the next my bap- 
tismal cognomen; and to all the rest, whether boys 
or girls, either one or the other as a second name, 





FREDERICK AND HIS SOLDIERS. 
Marching on a very hot day, an old grenadier 
dropped down, exhausted. Restoratives were ad- 
ministered by a surgeon, and a man was detailed to 


* | asked to lie down for a few minutes; a young ensign 


humanity.” He then ordered the old soldier to be 
set on a horse and the young soldier to be sent out of 


fast in the road, and while the men were doing their 
best to get it out, an officer struck one of the men. 


give assistance to the artillerymen. The next morn- 


ing, sending for the officer, he said to him: “My 





THADDEUS OF WARSAW. 

Some few years ago there was a notary public in 
Washington, an old and highly respected gentleman, 
t | who had held his office through all the political twist- 


“I see you have a copy of ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw’ 
e ““Thaddeus of Warsaw!” was the reply: ‘* What 


** Why, this is a copy of it.” 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw!” exclaimed the old gentle- 


y | are written on!” 











THE HERMETIC CROSS, 


BY.A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 














Tuts Cross mystically corresponds with the secret 
teachings of the high mysteries of Freemasonry, con- 
tains all the sacred numbers, and is the base of Geom- 
etry. This symbol existed in the Isle of Cazumel 
and on the coast of Yucatan nearly four thousand 
years before the time of Christ, and was revered as 
the divinity of rain, allegory of fertility. 
Quetzalote, the legislator of the Indians, was repre- 
sented in a robe with crosses. It was used anciently 
to indicate the roads. It was consecrated in China 
to the adoration of the Supreme Architect of the 
universe. 
In Northern Asia, and in some parts of America, 
have been found large stones in the form of a cross 
adored by the ancient people. Many mythological 
ruins in Greece have had the same form. 
In Egypt the Thos (landmarks) were often in wood, 
and in the shape of a cross. On the transverse pieces 
were inscriptions relative to science and the arts; 
and to multiply those inscriptions they sometimes 
placed two or three cross-pieces, which made double 
or triple crosses, frequently seen on ancient monu- 
ments, as well as single crosses. Again, it is consid- 
ered as the key of the Nile, to whose overflow that 
country owes its fertility. We have seen how gen- 
eral was the veneration for this sign, with different 
motives. 
It is to be remarked, with as much pleasure as in- 
terest, how natural good sense knew, when science 
was but little advanced, how to represent by so simple 
a@ sign as two sticks, laid across each other at right 
angles, the course of the sun and the progress of the 
seasons. It is not astonishing that, to better fix the 
attention of the people on those great phenomena to 
which we owe the productions of the earth, and to 
excite them to a pious gratitude towards the Author 
of their existence, their representative sign was made 
a religious symbol. 
The horizontal line represents the equator, and the 
vertical the meridian; we have thus fuur extremities 
of equator, and the two solstices of summer and win- 
i mT tly the four 
seasons. By analogy, they unite to Spring, youth 
and morniug; to Summer, ripe age and noon; to Au- 
tumn, age and evening; and to Winter, death and 
night. The alchymists added to those four points the 
four generative elements, Fire, Air, Earth and Water, 
which they also expressed by conventional signs. 
The Red Cross is the symbol of the life to come; the 
origin of this cross is of the highest antiquity. To 
form this cross, trace a circle of 360°, in which design 
@ cross of twelve equal squares, which represent the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, or the twelve months of 
the solar year; one-half, in ascending from January 
to the end of June, indicates the progression of the 
days; and the other half, from July to the end of De- 
cember, the declination of the sun. This cross essen- 
tially marks the line of the meridian from south to 
north, and indicates at the same time the strong heat 
of Summer in opposition to the severe frosts of 
Winter. 
A horizontal line traverses the entire world from 
East to West, and shows us equal days and nights in 
the zone which it divides; this line is the equator. 
In casting the eye of imagination over the four quar- 
ters of the globe, we discover in this cross the princi- 
ple of lite; Air, on the East, the beginning of vegeta- 
tion, or Spring, which announces to us the awakening 
of Nature. Infancy should be placed on this side, for 
man finds himself in the Spring of life, as the horizon 
of morning indicates the appearance of day in this 
quarter of the world, and the sun rising in the East 
enriches the world with its beneficent rays. 
Let us now look to the top of the cross; we shall 
there find tire, which is the soul of life, symbolized 
by many philosophers as the Creator of the universe. 
The summer, by its great heat, characterizes the sec- 
ond part of the year. Man in adult age is remarked 
by the desire of the reproduction of his kind. Noon 
is naturally found on this part of the cross, because 
the sun is at its highest point—meridian. 
If we look at the West, we find that part of the 
world contains more atmospheric humidity. Autumn, 
the third season, shows that all the productions of 
the earth have arrived at their maturity. Man in 
this division is placed in his decline—third period of 





life—that in which he should live happy if he has 
known how to profit by the preceding years of his 
labor. This division indicates the sun under the 
horizon of night in the West—the time to prepare 


for rest. 

In the North is found the earth as being the most 
material, and consequently the heaviest portion— 
hence at the bottom. Winter, where all is frozen on 
account of its distance from the sun, procures the 
fourth season, when all nature seems to be completely 
inert. That portion of the globe is found to be less 
peopled, because it is an almost continual winter. In 
this part is indicated death, to which all creatures 
must submit. 

Man, as well as all other animals, returns to the 
ground; all of matter is decomposed, to be reproduced 
under other forms, and is annihilated, by turns, ac- 
cording to the order of the divinity and nature. In 
the bottom of the cross, the instant of sleep, or night, 
makes the fourth part of the day, composed of 
twenty-four hours. 

In the centre of the cross is found the flaming star, 
with a G in the centre, bearing the simple but great 
character of ONE Gop! the point signifying the 
universe, governed by invariable rules. 

The laws are indicated by twelve squares, bearing 
the names of the months of the solar year. Outside 
of this cross there is another, announcing the lunar 
months of twenty-eight days, two hours, seventeen 
minutes and thirty-six seconds, which both Jews and 
Mahomedans still tollow; their year is therefore—oc- 
casionally—com posed of thirteen lunar months, which 
gives the same number of days as those of the solar 
year. The Lunar Cross is called the Hammer Cross. 
The alchymists of the middle ages wore a symbolic 
ring with the initials I. A. A. T.—Ignus, Aqua, Aer, 
Terra—Fire, Water, Air, Earth. The Hebrew words 
for the four el ts were—I im, Water; Nour, 
Fire; Rouahh, Air; Iabescheh, Earth. 








MY NEIGHBOR. 

O, who is my neighbor? pray, tell me, 
As I journey along here below: 

For my Bible commands me to love him 
As myself, and my neighbor I ‘d know. 

Is it he who sits down at my table, 

My brother, so dear unto me; 

Or my friend, who hath done me a favor? 
My neighbor! O, where may he be ? 
Where may he be? where may he be? 
My neighbor! O, where may he be? 


The world is thy neighbor, poor pilgrim, 
From the beggar, so wretched to see, 
To the rich man, that rides in his carriage— 
All alike have a claim upon thee! 
Go ye out in the highways and hedges, 
The alleys, the lanes, and the strects— 
For ye never have need to stand idle 
The want of a neighbor to greet! 


Drink deep from sweet charity's fountain, 
Little failings in kindness o'’erlook; 

For dear Jesus had pity on others, 
And he never his neighbor forsook! 

He hath said that a cup of cold water, 
If given in the name of the Lord, 

In that day when he makes up his jewels, 
Shall meet with a tenfuld reward! 





DEPENDENCE. 

It is a universal law that each created object must 
depend upon other created objects for power to reach 
its perfection. All things depend upon God. No one 
is independent of his fellows. He gives to and re- 
ceives from his co-habitants of the universe. God 
could have given everything directly from himself, 
but then the world would not have been one—it would 
not have been a whole. The helplessness of infancy 
is sustained and grown out of by the love of the 
mother and the care of the father; and man advances 
only by men—means to each other of wealth, progress 
and happiness. Thus Masonry advances the interests 
of all by teaching that all men are God’s means of 
progress, and that men are a brotherhood of common 
interests, affection and care, 


GRAND LODGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The following is a list of the Grand Officers of the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania: Brother Lucius H. 
Scott, Right Worshipful Grand Master; Brother John 
L. Goddard, Right Worshipful Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter; Brother Richard Vaux, Right Worshipful Senior 
Grand Warden; Brother Robert A. Lamberton, Right 
Worshipful Junior Grand Warden; Brother Peter 
Williamson, Right Worshipful Grand Treasurer; 
Brother William H. Adams, Right Worshipful Grand 
Secretary ; Brother James L. Taylor, Assistant Grand 
Secretary ; Brother Joseph T. Thomas, Senior Grand 
Deacon; Brother Francis H. Jackson, Junior Grand 
Deacon; Brother Henry J. White, Grand. Marshal; 
Brother J. Simpson, Grand Sword Bearer; Brother 
George H. Ashton, Grand Pursuivant; Brothers 
Adam Magg and James Ferguson, Grand Stewards; 
Brother William B. Schnider, Grand Tyler. 
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DECLINED TO BLESS A COFFIN. 
The pope declined to bless the coffin of Marshal 
Magnan, late Grand Master of France, as it was 
decorated with masonic emblems. The pope does 
not tolerate secret societies, and priests are not 
allowed to encourage them. 


~_——eee 





MASONIC PROGRESS.—Through efforts of our 
brethren, long-continued, the Turkish government 
has opened the public schools to all native children, 
whatever their creed. 
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See, the fire is sinking low, 
Dusky red the embers glow, 

While abeve them still I cower— 
While a moment more I linger, 
Though the clock, with lifted finger, 

Points beyond the midnight hour. 


Sinus the blackened log a tune, 
Learned in some forgotten June 
From a schoolboy at his play, 
When they both were young together, 
Heart of youth and summer weather 
Making all their holiday. 


And the night-wind rising, hark! 
How above there, in the dark, 
In the midnight and the snow, 
Ever wilder, fiercer, grander, 
Like the trumpets of Iskander, 
All the noisy chimneys blow! 


Every quivering tongue of flame 
Scems to murmur some great name, 
Seems to say to me, “ Aspire!" 
But the night-wind answers, * Hollow 
Are the visions that you follow; 
Into darkness sinks your fire !"" 


Then the flicker of the blaze 
Gleams on volumes of old days, 
Written by masters of the art, 
Loud through whose majestic pages 
Rolls the melody of ages, 
Throb the harp-strings of the heart. 


And again the tongues of flame 
Start exulting and exclaim, 
“ These are prophets, bards and seers; 
In the horoscope of nations, 
Like lant tellations, 
They control the coming years." 





But the night-wind cries, “ Despair! 
Those who walk with feet of air 
Leave no long-enduring marks; 
At Ged's forges incandescent 
Mighty bh beat i t, 
These are but the flying sparks. 





“ Dust are all the hands that wrought; 
Books are sepulchres of thought; 
The dead laurels of the dead 
Rustle for a moment only, 
Like the withered leaves in lonely 
Churchyards at some passing tread."" 


And I answer, ** Though they be, 
Why should that discomfort me ? 
No endeavor is in vain; 
Its reward is in the doing, 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain." 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners, 


NO. XXXII.—COMPARING NOTES. 
BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


THE advent of the flood caused by the dropping of 
the shell so near them, changed the current of affairs 
for a few moments, and the whole party had as much 
as they could attend to in wiping the salt water from 
their eyes, and shaking themselves like a parcel of 
Newfoundland dogs, that had just emerged from the 
element they so delight to paddle about in. For a 
moment the Yankees were forgotten—at least by 
Captain Rhett, who swore roundly, as soon as he 
could find the use of his tongue, that he had received 
more than double his share, and that he wished they 
would keep their Yankee inventions at home—a 
rather natural wish, and one that has been indulged 
in by a great many of the race of chivalry, during the 
last four years. 

Dick White and Captain Lee had received rather 
more than their part of the extempore bath, owing to 
their standing so close to the side, and they were as 
busy as the rebels around them for the next few mo- 
ments, in cleaning out their eyes. When they had 
done so, they found, to their dismay, that their pis- 
tols had been rendered useless. The barrels were 
half full of water, and the caps, owing to their keep- 
ing the pistols cocked, were perfectly saturated, and 
by no means could they be made to explode; and thus 
they found themselves completely at the mercy of the 
rebel crew, whom they could only hope had had their 
temper cooled down by the shower-bath they had 
received. 

Captain Rhett recovered his tongue, so that he was 
enabled to utter a few oaths, sooner than he did the 
use of his eyes, and when at last he was enabled to 
see, he perceived at a glance the state of affairs, and 


THE 


“Curse your government—and you along with it! 


first time for several minutes, “ will it be policy for 
you todo so? It may be that we shall be overtaken 
by that gunboat, and if we should be, wouldn’t our 
fate be worse if we do this thing.” ¥ 

“T don’t intend to be overtaken. It must bea 
smarter craft than the Yankees have got, to overtake 
the one on which we stand.” 

“ But don’t you think they gain upon us? It seems 
to me, Captain Rhett, that they are nearer than they 
were a quarter of an hour ago.” 

“ Nearer or not, these men shall swing for it, or 
my name is not Boswell Rhett.” 

“ Bat, eaptain—” 

“No more, if you please, Mr. Strong. I command 
this boat now, and while I do, I shall do as I please. 
Lead them forward, my men, and we will have them 
dangling in the air without further ceremony!” 
Dick White drew back, as one of the men attempt- 
ed to lay his hand upon his shoulder. The man had 
seen with what ease he had floored the captain, and 
he had no desire to be served the same, and thinking 
that Dick was striking an attitude for defence, he, 
too, fell back a pace. 

“ Think again, Captain Rhett, before you offer us 

any indignity. As certain as anything in the future 
can be, the gunboat in pursuit will capture this 
steamer. It is the ‘ Victory,’ the fastest one in the 
fleet, and your steamer is no match for it in speed. 
One look will show you that she has already gained 
much upon us, and at this rate, before noon, will be 
alongside of you, to say nothing of the fact that she 
has you even now under her guns, as the last shot 
must show you.” 
These words of Dick seemed to have a little effect 
on the irate Captain Rhett. for before making an an- 
swer, he gazed for a moment steadily at the pursuing 
vessel, and as they narrowly watched his counte- 
nance, they saw that he was aware of the danger he 
was in. It was only for a moment, and the next he 
was as fierce and vindictive as ever. 

“T have no fear of being overhauled by the Yan- 
kees, and if I am, they will never inquire fur you, I 
imagine. Come, men, let us not parley further with 
these villains.” 

Yet, despite his words, it was plain to be seen that 
what Dick had said had had some effect upon him. 


“Don’t be hasty,” interposed Jacob Strong, who, 
when he thought the fate of Captain Lee was sealed, 
was inclined to save the young man, though perhaps 
the very act would ruin him, for the young man 
knew far more of his transactions than he wished he 
did; yet he could not see him thus summarily dispos- 
ed of, without raising his voice in his behalf. Harry 
Lee had always been a favorite with him, when he 
sailed in his employ, and had continued to be such, 
until he had aspired to the hand of his daughter. 

“T am not hasty,” replied Captain Rhett. “These 
men are spies, and should be made an example of. 
If they are not so dealt with, what is to prevent their 
shipping from Nassau on every blockade runner that 
leaves that port, and be the means of getting the 
Yankee cruisers upon their track, as they have upon 
ours? Had it not been for that rocket, the gunboat 
that is now chasing us would never have known of 
us, for we should be lying safely at M——. They de- 
serve hanging, and for once they shall get their 
deserts.” 

“But I tell you we may be in their power before 
night, and then what mercy can we expect if we 
misuse these men? All three of these vessels behind 
us know that they have come on board, or will know 
it. Let us keep them prisoners, and then we shall be 
on the safe side.’’ 

What answer Captain Rhett would have made, is 
not known, for at that moment another sheet of flame 
belched forth from the gunboat, and the next moment 
a huge iron globe went crashing through the upper 
works of the steamer, killing one man, and wounding 
two others by the splinters that flew in all directions. 

“ You see the position you are in,” said Dick White, 
quietly, and apparently unconcerned at the danger 
that had come so near to them all. ‘I told you the 
truth, when I said it was not for your interest to harm 
us. As thick a head as you have got, it would seem 
that it must penetrate it by this time.” 

Captain Rhett looked as though he would like to 
strike the audacious speaker to the deck, but pru- 
dence told him not to do it. He knew that both Dick 
White and Jacob Strong had told him the truth, and 
he began to think it was best to back down from the 
indefensible position he had taken. He was hastened 
in this by another leaden messenger that came 
bounding through the air after them, and which 
dropped into the water some distance astern. 

“We are gaining on them,” exclaimed Captain 


that the Yankees were incapable of doing any one | Rhett. “ Let them keep up their firing, if they want 
harm through the means of their fire-arms, so he | to. It is all to our advantage. Every time one of 


again gave the order for his men to seize them. 


their guns is discharged, it kicks a quarter of a mile 


“Upon them now, men! Their pistols are useless, | out of their speed. If they keep up this play, we are 
and they cannot harm you.” But as he said this, he | sure to escape.” 


happened to remember a blow he had received but a 
few minutes before, and he was careful not to ad- 
vance himself, but stood rubbing the spot where Dick 
White's fist had made the acquaintance of his head. 

“* We surrender ourselves as prisoners of war,” said 
Dick White, stepping forward to meet those who were 
aivancing towards them, “ and as such I demand to 
be treated. Both myself and my friend, here, are 
officers in the Union service, and if harm comes to 


FLAG OF OUR 


This was in truth the case. Another shot from the 
gunboat fell far short of what the other one had done, 
and it was plain to see that since the firing had com- 
menced the distance between them had been widened. 
It seemed that those on board the Victory had be- 
come aware of this fact, for they ceased firing, and 
crowded on all steam in the pursuit. 

Since the last observation of Dick, Captain Rhett 
had been revolving in his mind the situation of affairs, 





us, it will only be the worse for you and yours; for 


UNXON, 





our government will demand redress, and will have ; side, he determined to take the advice offered him, 
it.” | though he did it in as surly a manner as possible. 


“T will consider you prisoners of war, until I am 


You are spies, and as such I will hang you—so help | well out of the clutches of that Yankee, and then if 
me God!” | 
| 


“But,” interposed Jacob Strong, speaking for the | 


you don’t pull hemp, it will be because I don’t com- 
mand this steamer.” 

“We are satistied,” said Dick. “ When you are 
out of the clutches of the Yankees, I, for one, will 
consent to have my neck stretched, without a mur- 
mur, if you have not in the time been a prisoner 
yourself.” 

“Come with me. I will show you vour quarters, 
until I have a rope ready.” And Captain Rhett 
walked towards the cabin, followed by our friends, 
who now felt secure, and who cast a look towards the 
gunboat, puffing and blowing in their wake, using 
every exertion to come up with the blockade runner, 
which was doing her best to escape from her. 

When they entered the cabin, fullowed by two of 
the crew, whom Captain Rhett had bade accompany 
them, the former pointed to the door of a state-room, 
and told them to enter. They obeyed, without a 
word, closing the door behind them, and heard Cap- 
tain Rhett give orders to the men to remain by the 
door, and not to allow them to emerge into the cabin, 
and then his footsteps died away, as he went again 
on deck, to watch the progress of the chase, while 
they were at liberty todo the same from the small 
window that admitted the light into the quarters 
that had been assigned them. 

“ The Stonewall is giving her pursuer a long chase,” 
remarked Dick White, as through the window he 
saw her, about equal distance between the Victory 
and the blockader, cutting right merrily through the 
water, paying no attention to the shots that now and 
then were thrown over and around her, although 
thus far it would seem from appearances that she had 
not been struck, or at least she was not in any way 
disabled. 

“ She is doing finely, that’s a fact, Dick; and I hope 
she will keep along with us unharmed, until the gun- 
boat can overtake us, and teach this Captain Rhett a 
lesson in politeness, that he stands very much in 
need of. He would have enjoyed the spectacle of see- 
ing us hung up, and nothing but the fear that if he 
was captured, his would be the same fate, prevented 
his carrying his threats into execution. But if I mis- 
take not, before twenty-four hours are over, we will 
have him in as close quarters as we now are.” 

** You can bet your life on that, Harry. The Vic- 
tory is bound to win, and before nightfall I expect to 
stand on her deck. I know what she is for speed, 
and although this is a fast sailer, I don’t fear the 
result.” 

**T hope we shall not be disappointed ; but, between 
you and I, you have been the means of getting us 
into a delightful fix, that we shall be lucky if we get 
out of as well as when we started, taking everything 
into consideration.” 

“Not if we are the means of capturing two block- 
ade runners, instead of one. I think we are doing 
government quite a service.” 

“And in doing this, we have lost our liberty, and 
may lose both the prizes we count on, although I hope 
not. But that is not all.” 

“ Not all—what more is there?” 

“That old gentleman with whom I had the private 
interview since we came on board, and who raised 
his voice in our behalf, is Jacob Strong.” 

“And who is Jacob Strong, and what has he to do 
with us?” 

“You told me last night of all that I had done 
since I left New York. Can’t you tell me as well why 
I came here?” 

**T heard that a girl had something to do with it, 
but who she was, and why she sent you off on this 
enterprise, unless she was patriotic, and wanted you 
to serve your country, I am ata loss to determine.” 

“ That old gentlemau is that girl’s father.” 

* Indeed!” and Dick’s voice indicated the surprise 
he felt at the announcement. “So that is the case, 
is it? I thought that you and he had a good deal of 
privacy to talk over, for common acquaintances.” 

“Yes; Jacob Strong is Ellen’s father, and I came 
here to win her, if possible, by collecting a debt that 
the house of Merrill & Co., of Charleston, owed him. 
Twice have 1 been in possession of steamers owned 
by that tirm. The first you know the fate of; and 
there is the Stonewall, with Sam Hilton in command, 
trying to prove true tome. It would seem that the 
fates are against me.” 

“Tam not sure of that. But how comes it that 
the girl’s father is on board a blockade runner, bound 
for Dixie?” 

“ Because he could not get wealth fast enough in 
New York, and so he must embark in this blockade 
running business. Every dollar’s worth of the cargo 
on this boat belongs to him.” 

Dick White gave a prolonged whistle, and for a 
moment he made no reply tothis communication. At 
last he said: 

“And so your would-be father-in-law is disloyal? 
That’s bad for him, for without doubt he will lose his 
venture this time; but it’s lucky for you that you 
met him here, for now you have him where he can- 
not object to you, whether you are successful or not. 
We can get him clear of this, by not informing of 
him, for of course the goods are not shipped in his 
own name; and if you turn over the Stonewall to 
him, he has lost nothing only his good opinion of 
himself by his traitorous operation, and perhaps it 
will teach him a lesson. Sol do not see but what 
you stand as fair a chance to come out of this all 
right, as you have done since you undertook the en- 
terprise you have embarked iu.” 





the Stonewall keeps out of the clutches of the traitor 
that is now in pursuit of her; and then she stands 
another chance, for if he obliges her to heave to, I 
doubt if, with the gunboat im. sight, he dares to per- 
form any of his traitorous pranks, and give her into 
the hands of his old owners. V'll hope for the best, 
and trust that come what may, Ellen will be mine, if 
I reach New York in safety.” 

“ If she is the girl I take her to be, you have noth- 
ing to fear, for she will have you, whether you are 
successful or not. But look! the gunboat is giving 
us another shot.” 

Hardly had he uttered the words, before the leaden 
messenger dropped into the water, only a short dis- 
tance from the window, so near as to send the water 
upon the glass as it splashed along to its watery bed. 

“Almost a hit. Try it again, Victory!” exclaimed 
Dick White, without evincing the least fear, any 
more than though a billet of wood had been thrown 
into the water, instead of the hundred-pound Parrott 
ball, 





STORY OF A FOOL. 

When I was manager of the Grand Opera in Paris, 
relates Doctor Vernon, a man some fifty years old, tall, 
well built and handsome, entered my office. We were 
scarcely left alone, when he knelt at my feet, and said 
to me, in a voice trembling with emotion: 

“Sir, it is in your power to save my honor, and re- 
store peace to my life.” 

I was a good deal surprised by this commencement. 
and I asked: : 

“In what way?” 

“ By engaging me at the Grand Opera.” 

“Are you a tenor?” 

“No sir.” 

“A baritone?” 

“No sir.” 

“A bass?” 

“No sir.” 

“Ah, you are a dancer?” 

“1 never danced in my life.” 

“Well, then, if you are neither a singer nor a 
dancer, how can you expect me to engage you at the 
Grand Opera?” 

“Asa figurant, but upon one condition—that I shall 
fill, without a rival, the parts of kings, popes, and 
emperors.” 

“ Without a rival?” 

“Yes sir; and I must have a monopoly of these 
parts; itis the sine qua non of my engagement. I 
feel that Lowe you some explanation of my request 
and this stipulation. My story is simply this: 1 mar- 
ried a woman younger than myself, and I adore her 
as I adored her on our wedding-day, although we 
have now been married about twelve years. I have 
discovered for some months past that my wife’s ten- 
derness for me has sensibly cooled. I would hide the 
knowledge from my eyes, but I cannot conceal the 
fact that my prestige is declining. 1 am persuaded 
that were I to appear betore her three times a week, 
arrayed in gold and purple, covered with glittering 
arms, my brow circled with a tiara or crown, my pres- 
tige and her love would be restored. I beg of you, sir, 
to engage me; satisfy my ambition, give reality to my 
dream. I do not care about salary. I have enough to 
support me. My life isin your hands. If you reject 
my request, I am a dead man.” 

While he spoke, says Dr. Vernon, big tears coursed 
down his cheek. I could not refuse him; besides, we 
were then rehearsing Scribe and Halevy’s “La Juive,” 
and we wanted a man of his size and appearance to 
represent the pope with dignity, for his holiness figures 
in the solemn procession of the tirst act of this work. 
After a few minutes’ reflection, I said to my visitor, 
whose heart panted, and whose eyes were fixed on 
mine: 

“T will engage you, sir.” 

“And I may fill the part I would take?” 

“Yes. I will give you a monopoly of those parts.” 

The words were not out of my mouth, before he fell 
on his knees, and covered my coat-tail with kisses. 
The following week he made his first appearance on 
the stage of the Grand Opera, in ‘ Robert le Diable,” 
when he represented le Prince de Sicily, father of the 
Princess Isabella, with 3 great dea! of majesty. He 
made himself asuperb head. He was remarkably 
handsome. The morning after his maiden appear- 
ance, I received through the post-office a short note 
in these words: 

“Heaven bless you! She was at the opera last 
night. Shesaw me. I have regained the treasures 
of her tenderness. I owe my happiness to you. All 
my blood is yours. Take it when you please.” 

Of course I didn’t take his blood. Soon after this 
incident occurred, the Chamber of Deputies seemed 
inclined to diminish the amount of money granted to 
the Grand Opera. I resigned my place as manager of 
the Grand Opera, but did not recommend in an espe- 
cial manner this man to my successor. I confess that 

I neglected this duty. It was a forgetfulness. When 
[ returned from a long journey, I found on my desk 
a second letter from that person. He wrote to me: 

“Srr,—I am the victim of odious cabals. The new 
director, not satistied with taking from me the part 
of pope, which I created with so much success in 
‘La Juive,’ obliged me to appear as one of the mub. 
She saw me in my plebeian attire, and I feel that her 
love is going to leave me now forever. If your kind- 
ness does not promptly come to my assistance, all is 
over with your faithful servant.” 

I consulted the date of this letter. It was a month 
old. 1 made inquiries, and found thata fortnight be- 
fore my return, the poor fellow was discovered hang- 








and now that his temper had had a chance to sub- 


“Perhaps you are right; and I know you are, if 


ing by the neck, dead, in his chamber. 
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BATHOS. 
Loud roared the winds around Strathallan's 
‘The sea-boy paled and trembled at the squa 
Down dived the ship, then upward tossed 0) 
The rebel prow distressed the distant sky. 
’Ppwas such a night as this, the legend saith, 
To Rome portended the first Cmsar's death, 
A night like this might bode Destruction’s 
he wreck of matter and the crash of eart! 
Strathallan's lord uprose in wild affright, 
And madly forth he rushed—to strike a ligh 
He hears the nighthawk's cry, the eagle's § 
Was it a truth, or but a sick man's dream ? 
Here, there, he hurries; every member sha 
No ray of moon or star the midnight break 
O, for the tiger's eye to scan the room! 
O, for some lightning flash to pierce the gh 
Come, contlagrations! Clouds of heaven, 
Better than darkness visible and felt. 
Strathallan’s lord exclaims, ‘'twixt hope a 
“ Confound the lucifers, they are not here! 


At a recent meeting of a parish, a str: 
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in need of assistance from the parish, ‘Al 
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you have embraced all the widows?” | 
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Dr. Johnson was one day dining at the 
English lady, when she asked him if he di 
her pudding good. “ Yes,” growled the g 
ist, “it is very good for hogs.” —“‘ Shall I 
another plateful, then?” asked the polite 
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General Scott says that people think 
and pompous simply because he is tall a 
a recent caller, who expressed surprise ¢ 
ity, he remarked, “Sir, it has been the! 
my life to be six feet four inches high, : 
straight spine. Had I been round-sh 
had a hump on my back, it would have 
odium in the public eye.” 

A policeman in Buffalo has been fine 
and costs for forcing a ran in a horse-c 
seat toalady. The court said ladies 
privileges than men, and, moreover, 
civilly, were not profuse in acknowledg 
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BATHOS. 
Loud roared the winds around Strathallan's hall, 
The sea-boy paled and trembled at the squall; 
Down dived the ship, then upward tossed on high, 
The rebel prow distressed the distant sky. 
‘Twas such a night as this, the legend saith, 
To Rome portended the first Caesar's death. 
A night like this might bode Destruction’s birth, 
The wreck of matter and the crash of earth. 
Strathallan’s lord uprose in wild affright, 
And madly forth he rushed—¢o strike a light. 


He hears the nighthawk’s cry, the eagle’s scream: 

Was it a truth, or but a sick man's dream ? 

Here, there, he hurries; every member shakes: 

No ray of moon or star the midnight breaks. 

O, for the tiger's eye to scan the room! 

O, for some lightning flash to pierce the gloom! 

Come, conflagrations! Clouds of heaven, melt! 

Better than darkness visible and felt. 

Strathallan's lord exclaims, 'twixt hope and fear, 
* Confound the lucifers, they are not here !"" 


At a recent meeting of a parish, a straight-laced 
and most exemplary curate submitted a report in 
writing of the destitute widows and others who stood 
in need of assistance from the parish. ‘Are you sure, 
reverend sir,’ asked another solemn brother, ‘that 
you have embraced all the widows?” He said he 
believed he had. 

Dr. Johnson was one day dining at the house of an 
English lady, when she asked him if he did not think 
her pudding good. ‘ Yes,” growled the great moral- 
ist, “it is very good for hogs.”—“ Shall I help you to 
another plateful, then?” asked the polite hostess. 


Socrates used to say to his friends that his wife was 
his greatest blessing, since she was a never-ceasing 
monitor of patience, from whom he learned so much 
within his own doors, that the crosses he met else- 
where were light to him. 

Haverhill boasts no less than two hundred shoe 
manufactories, some of them employing no less than 
two hundred hands apiece; a dozen hat factories in 
full blast, and a new and extensive carriage factory. 


General Scott says that people think he is proud 
and pompous simply because he is tall and erect. To 
a recent caller, who expressed surprise at his affabil- 
ity, he remarked, “Sir, it has been the misfortune of 
my life to be six feet four inches high, and to have a 
straight spine. Had I been round-shouldered, or 
had a hump on my back, it would have relieved the 
odium in the public eye.” 

A policeman in Buffalo has been fined five dollars 
and costs for forcing a uran in a horse-car to give his 
seat toalady. The court said ladies had no more 
privileges than men, and, moreover, when treated 
civilly, were not profuse in acknowledgment. 

President Johnson has accepted a marble bust of 
Mr. Bright, as a present to the American nation. The 
acceptance is conveyed in the most cordial and grace- 
ful language. The bust will be placed in the White 
House at Washington. 

The most intense excitement was created at a the- 
atre, in Birmingham, England, a few weeks since, by 
the dresses of some of the ballet girls taking fire 
during one of the scenes ina piece entitled “The 
Feast of Roses.” Mrs. Egerton, the principal actress, 
was also severely burned in endeavoring to arrest the 
flames. The audience ruse almost en masse, sprang 
upon the stage, and aided in saving the little fairies 
from a more serious fate. It is thought all will re- 
cover from their burns. 

“Now, then, when are we going to have a settle- 
ment of this account?” exclaimed an irascible credi- 
tor to an imperturbable debtor. ‘ We have hada 
settlement,” wasthereply. ‘When? where? how?” 
began the creditor. ‘ Didn’t Icome in to see you 
about it last month?” asked the debtor. “ Yes.”— 
“And I meant to settle it then, didn’t 1?”—“ Well— 
yes, I believe so.””—‘* Very well, then, wasn’t that a 
settle meant?” 

A curious incident in Paris high life is about to be- 
come the subject of a divorce befure the First Cham- 
ber of the Tribunal of the Seine: A young husband 
belonging to one of the great families of France, in 
order to conceal his nightly absence from home, 
formed the idea of placing in his bed a figure with a 

wax head made to resemble him. The artifice suc- 
ceeded for a time, but one night the lady venturing 
to enter her husband’s room, and approaching the 
bed discovered the trick. Hence the suit for a judi- 
cial separation. 

The abandoned females in St. Louis who fall into 
the clutches of the police, are put to work breaking 
stones for the road—a new kind of street walking. 


The Miss McFlimseys who have pretty ankles will 
be gratitied to learn that the fashion-makers are try- 
ing to introduce the peasant skirt, which doesn’t 
reach the ground by several inches. 

A young lady at school, engaged in the study of 
grammar, was asked if ‘kiss’ was a common or 
proper noun. After some hesitation, she replied, “ It 
is both common and proper.” 

When Madge was a very little girl her father found 
her chubby hands full of the blossoms of a beautiful 
tea-rose, on which he had bestowed great care. ‘‘My 
dear,” said he, “didn’t I tell you not to pick one of 
these flowers without leave?”—* Yes, papa,” said 
Madge, innocently, “ but all these had leaves.” 

General N. P. Banks was recently admitted to 
practice as a lawyer in the United States District 


Buch im Fittle. 


Philadelphia boasts of eight regular female phy- 
sicians., 
The New York Tribune Association are trying to 
crowd Greely from the paper. 
The postal service is being gradually restored all 
over the South. 
Governor Andrew has been requested to hang 
Green the murderer. 
Some eight thousand Texans and Missourians are 
on their way to Mexico, with arms in their hands. 
The Empress Eugenie’s petticoat at the last ball 
was of white satin looped with diamonds. 
A woman in New York drowned herself because 
her husband returned from the war. 
The milk-white woodchuck succeeds the milk- 
white sparrow in a circulating paragraph. 
A New York census-taker says in his district “the 
war-widows are too sociable.” 
Mrs. Lincoln is living in perfect seclusion seven 
miles from Chicago. 
A farmer in Washington, Vt., cut his throat in his 
own barn, recently. 
The Empress Eugenie is on a jealous rampage 
again. <A flaxen-haired beauty is the cause. 
Jake Thompson is declared to have vamosed with 
$150,000 in gold. - 
The door of a mansion building in New York is 
fifteen feet wide. 
Four laborers in England got drunk together, and 
by way of sport three buried the other alive. 
A druggist in Columbus, Ohio, killed a customer 
by administering black drop for draught. 
The planet Venus is “going it”—thirty degrees 
ahead of the sun. 
In Paris the humming-birds have “ gone out,” for 
bonnets and swallows have come in. 
Abd el Kader has expressed himself willing to rule 
in Algeria. 
The new challenge :—‘‘ My marriage, or your life!” 
It will require from $13,000,000 to $14,000,000 to 
make the pension payments during the present fiscal 
year. 
At one of the grand balls in London this season 
three hundred ladies appeared without crinoline. 
Punch says this is by a brute:—Why is a beard like 
common sense? Because no woman possesses it. 

A Toronto letter says John Surratt will soon be in 
Washington. It is the prayer of the authorities. 

Wanted for chemical purposes—a lady dissolved in 
tears. 

According to the articles of war, it is death to stop 
@ cannon-ball. 

Barnum intends to have his new museum fire- 
proof, animals and all. 

Louis Napoleon is writing another book. 

A new born baby in Maine weighed twenty-seven 
pounds. 

“ Love in a cottage” is all very well when you own 
the cottage, and have money at interest. 

A flock of butterflies, four miles long, passed over 
one of the inland towns of California, recently. 

The most imposing spectacle Barnum ever pro- 
duced was the recent conflagration. 

The Connecticut legislature has “resolved” in 
favor of the Monroe doctrine and of Andy Johnson. 

A young Kentucky giant named Bud Bates is 
seven feet tall, and weighs 340 pounds. He is indeed 
a bud of promise. 

Advice from an old soaker:—Never put water in 
your liquor; it inevitably damps your spirits. 

The burning of Barnum’s Museum brought the 
poor whale to such grief that he blubbered. 

There are “strikes” everywhere—except in the oil 
regions. 

The horses sold by government at Philadelphia 
brought $25 to $150 each. 

A trotting horse valued at $5000 died a few days 
since in St. Louis. 

A young woman died’ from excessive laughter in 
New York, recently. 

One of the Gardiner brothers—Mexican mine claim- 
ants—died recently in a garret in Havana. 

The acquittal of Miss Harris renders it unsafe for 
men to be about much. 

There are forty thousand acres of abandoned lands 
in Virginia. 

There will soon be direct railroad communication 
with all parts of the South. 

In London two thousand and thirteen children 
were born in one week. 








~ Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Mallalieu, Mr. Daniel W. Cox, 
Of Daniarianotie, Me., to Miss Hattie E. Osgoo 
Rev. Mr. W alker, Mr. Charles W. Brown to Miss 
Sophia a Miller. 
By Rev. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Daniel Hallahan, Jr., to 


NY. Wils 
jit Miles, Mr. John G. Ad- 








Miss Cc, 
At C acleaioven: by Rev. 
om to Miss Harriet E. Love 
At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr Patna, ‘Ak Gustavus May- 
nadier, of Washington, D. C., to Miss Mary R. Sleeper. 
At Kingston, by Rev. Mr. Peckham, Mr. William H. 
Cuttirg, Jr., to Miss Elizabeth T. Carr, both of Boston. 








Deaths. 


Re 

Tn this city, Mrs. ae, Nees alanine A. Battrick, 44; Mr. William 
a Brown, 55: Miss Maria W. Houghton, 18; Mrs. Harriet 

A. Davis, 30. 

a Roxbury, Mrs. Angeline Sturtevant, 57. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Clarissa H. Taylor, 32. 

At Chelsea, Miss Addie M. Hampton, 16. 

At Lexington, Miss Maria G. Bowen, 17 

At Dedham, Mr. Martin Marsh, 88. 

At Salein, Miss Sarah’K. Lakeman, 29. 

At Braintree, Mr. James Denton, 72. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Enoch 8S. Williams, 54. 








Court of Louisiana. 











At Richmond, Va., Mr. Benjamin R. Pierce, 29. 


Che Househeeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Macaroons. 

Blanch and skin half a pound of sweet almonds, 
dry them well in your screen, then put them into a 
mortar with a pound and a half of lump sugar, pound 
well together, and pass the whole through a wire 
sieve; put it again into a mortar, with the whites of 
two eggs, mix well together with the pestle, then add 
the white of another egg, proceeding thus until you 
have used the whites of about eight eggs and made a 
softish paste, when lay them out at equal distances, 
apart upon wafer-paper, in pieces nearly the size of 
walnuts, place some strips of almonds upon the top, 
sift sugar over, and bake in a slow oven, of a yellowish 
brown color; they are done when set quite firm 
through. 


Rout Biscuits. 

Boi) a pound and a quarter of lump sugar, upon 
which you have rubbed the rind of a lemon, in half a 
pint of milk; when cold, rub half a pound of butter 
with two pounds of flour, make a hole in the centre, 
pour in the milk with as much carbonate of soda as 
would lie upon a sixpence, and a couple of eggs, mix 
the whole into a smooth paste, lay it out upon your 
baking-sheet in whatever flat shapes you please, and 
bake them in a very warm oven. The proper way to 
shape these biscuits is by wooden blocks having pine- 
apples, leaves, and other devices carved on them, 








Cream Biscuits. 

Rub one pound of fresh butter into one pound of 
flour, make a hole in the centre, into which put half 
a pound of powdered sugar upon which the rind of a 
lemon was rubbed previously toSpounding, and three 
whole eggs, mix the eggs well with the sugar, and 
then mix all together, forming a flexible paste; cut it 
into round pieces each nearly as large as a walnut, 
stamp them flat with a butter-stamp of the size of a 
crown-piece, and bake them in a slack oven. : 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Border Edgings. 

Edgings are lines of plants, generally evergreens, 
to separate walks from beds or borders. The plant 
in most universal use for this purpose in British gar- 
dens is the dwarf box; a low evergreen shrub which 
retains its leaves for two or three, and even four 
years, and bears clipping, so as to be kept not more 
than three or four inches high, two inches or three 
inches broad at the base, and one inch at top. After 
box, the thrift is the best plant in common use for 
edgings. It is so easily propagated by division, that 
a line of slips (each three or four inches in length), 
planted in April, will make a beautiful edging by 
midsummer, and wiil continue in good condition for 
half a dozen years, when it may be taken up, divided 
and re-planted. 

In architectural flower-gardens, near a house, 
where the garden must necessarily partake of the 
architecture of the building, stone or brick edgings 
are essential, and they should be formed of strips of 
curb-stone, bedded on stone or brickwork, so as never 
tosink. These stone-edgings should never be more 
than two or three inches wide, and they should not 
rise above the surface of the walk more than two 
inches; otherwise, when they rise higher, unless the 
walk be of more than usual breadth, they give ita 
sunken appearance, which is very unpleasant to the 
eye. Much of the beauty of all gardens, whether 
useful or ornamental, depends on the neatness and 
high keeping of the edgings; for whatever may be 
the state of the boundary fence, of the gravel, or 
pavement of the walks, and of the s.il or plants of 
the borders, if the edgings have an uneven, ragged 
appearance, or if the plants be either too large or too 
small, the garden will be at once felt to be in bad 
keeping. 
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tion. By BEN: PERLEY PooRE 
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SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
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By Dr. J. H. RoBINson. 
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By SYLVANUsS CosBB 

DISINHERITED: A The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Tjght-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir iy Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBINSON 

NEVERFAIL: or, “The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropixson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CobB, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Yalow. t Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGusTINE J. H. DUGANN 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Pte rei Cireas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 
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tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 


No, 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: O. Struggles 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LASTING BEAUTY, 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


You say “we're growing old,"’ love, and fancy you can 
trace 

A line that's half a wrinkle, where a dimple once had 
place; 

You stand before the mirror and tess your tresses o'er, 

And fancy they are losing the lustre that they wore, 

And say, “ Ah, sure, mon ami, if the truth it must be told, 

Both you and I are daily and hourly growing old!" 


I smile, because the roses still burn upon your cheek, 

And youthful grace and vigor in all your movements 
speak; 

Yet still a tinge of sadness creeps o’er me unaware, 

For youthful years are pleasant, and youthful hopes are 
fair, 

And fain our feet would tarry where the laughing stream- 
lets flow, 

Amid the rush and sparkle of the summer's fervid glow. 


But the eye will lose its brightness, the cheek its ruddy 
giow, 

The wavy midnight tresses be blanched to wintry snow; 

The step will lose its lightness, the voice its ringing tone, 

And the arm its dauntless daring, when the summer days 
are gone; # 

But little will it matter to either I or you, 

If the soul still keeps its freshness, the heart be warm 

ae “End true. 


If underneath the surface sweet streams go rippling by, 

What matter if dead roses among the sedges lie? 

If the years have gathered fragrance, if rarer sweets distil, 

If in the faded casket fresh flowers are blooming still: 

If the harvest days are golden, why need we sadly sigh, 

That the changeful skies of seedtime go swiftly speeding 
by. 


O friend, with whom I 've gathered the first sweet flowers 
of May, 

And plucked the opening roses of life's serener day, 

Learn with me this sweet lesson, no blight of space or 
time 

Can mar the royal beauty that lives in deeds sublime! 

And fairer far than blushes o’er stainless brow of snow, 

Are the tender flowers of feeling, which in the bosom 
grow. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Evenings at the Serside....Zo. 2. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


STORIES OF SOMNAMBULISTS. 

THE next evening was most pleasant—a long, 
dreamy twilight in midsummer, calm, bright, gradu- 
ally fading, cooling the earth, and giving an air of 
romance and mystery to the diversified landscape. 
The party, at an early hour, assembled in the sum- 
mer-house. 

“ Did you ever think,” said Mrs. Grosvenor, “ how 
powerfully somnambulism evidences the immortality 
of the soul? The somnambulist sees nothing in the 
ordinary manner, and yet is conscious of surrounding 
objects; he is guided by an inner sight, by the per- 
ceptive fuculties of his soul. He will frequent the 
darkest and most dangerous places with safety—the 
rigging of a ship, or the verge of a precipice. He is, 
‘as it were, his own apparition—the eidolon of himself 
in his waking hours.” 

“Just let me pick my wife’s gas-bag a little,” said 
the professor. “Is the eye of the somnambulist 
wholly destitute of sight? Are not the perilous places 
he frequents distinctly impressed on his memory?” 

*T once had an uncle,” said Mrs. Grosvenor— 

*“T never knew a married woman’s relations,” said 
the professor, interrupting, “ that didn’t belong to a 
very superior order of beings. I have no doubt that 
uncle could see things in a very remarkable manner.” 

**He could see further with his eyes shut, than 
some men I have seen with theirs open,’”’ retorted 
Mrs. Grosvenor. ‘ He never interrupted his wife, or 
sneered at an investigation to improve the mind. A 
crowd of gaping fvols, you remember, once went toa 
certain place to see a lunatic try the experiment of 
propelling a boat by steam. That boat went.” 

“Bravo!” said Doctor Abbe. ‘And now about 
that uncle.” 

“ He arose one night in his sleep, went into a dark 
chamber, wrote a letter, sealed and directed it, took 
it to the office, deposited it, and returned. It was a 
pressing invitation toa friend to visit him on a certain 
day. On the day appointed, the friend came, but 
was surprised to learn that my uncle had no recollec- 
tion of the invitation, and my uncle was much aston- 
ished and perplexed on being presented with his own 
letter. It subsequently transpired that the letter 
was written in a state of somnambulism, yet each 
word was on its proper line, the date was correct, and 
the address and signature were indue form. Had 
the letter not been mailed on the morning after it 
was written, that friend would not have accepted the 
invitation, but would have accepted another, have 
gone on a pleasure-excursion on the water, and, in 
all probability, have lost his life, as the whole party 
who did go were drowned. 

“ Now, professor, if a man can write correctly in a 
dark room, your objection to the doctrine of inner 
sight, on the ground that the somnambulist makes 
use of his perceptive faculties, is—nowhere.” 

“Where did that uncle of yours live?’ 

“At Byfield—near the great pine woods.” 

“* T suppose he’d lived in the woods so long, that he 
had regular owl’s eyes.” __ 

“A very luminous solution! Your second objection 





to the doctrine of inner sight, on the ground that 
somnambulists frequent only remembered places, is 
about as valid as the first. A French Jew once 
crossed a body of water by so dangerous a pass—some 
light fabric on which he would have deemed it cer- 
tain death to have ventured in his waking hours— 
that, on reviewing his peril, in the morning, his ner- 
vous system received such a shock that he immedi- 
ately died. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Grosvenor to the company, 
“something in regard to the fling at married women’s 
relations. [am on trial. I plead that no woman 
ever told a bigger story about their relations, than 
the professor once told me about one of his. Doctor 
Abbe, you must be judge, and the rest of the compa- 
ny must act as jury. 

* Well, the professor once had a grandfather—so he 
said, and I suppose he had, as, unlike women’s rela- 
tions, he belongs to a very order of beings— 
and his grandfather’s name was Golden—not a golden 
grandfather; that would have been something worth 
having, but plain Grandtather Golden. Well, Grand- 
father Golden loved Betsy Short—Phebus! what a 
name to start a novel with!—and Betty loved Grand- 
father Golden. Grandfather Golden told Betty that 
the world without her would be a very poor concern 
to him, and Betty, who didn’t know more than some 
whole families, told Grandfather Golden that she 
loved him, and that her lite was bound up in his. 
What did Grandfather Golden care for poor Betty 
then? Nothing! 

** When all is won, and all desire to woo, 
The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost.’ 





“So Grandfather Golden deserted Betty, and went 
and made love to Caroline Totlers. When Betty 
found it out, she criel a spell, and then gave away 
her spinning-wheel, kissed her mother, and went and 
hopped into the frog-pond. So poor Betty’s body was 
found among the frogs. 

“When Grandfather Golden heard of this sad 
event, he laid down on the floor, and rolled over a 
few times, kicked, and uttered a groan or two, and 
then got up and—went toseek consolation; not in the 
Bible or in the dictionary, but in the bosom of Caro- 
line Totlers. Well, Caroline and he talked over the 
subject a spell, and came to the pious conclusion that 
Betty’s death was a ‘merciful dispensation,’ that 
*twas no use to cry over spilt milk, and that they 
might as well go on with their courting. 

“But just as Grandfather Golden and Caroline 
were beginning to feel pretty clever about Betty’s de- 
mise, some sort of hocus pocus was heard in the entry, 
and something was evidently approaching—slop, slop, 
slop—something dripping wet. Grandfather Golden 
buttoned the door, but it didn’t do any good—the 
thing came right through, as though there hadn’t 
been any door—slop, slop, slop. 


“*O, then and there was hurrying to and fro.’ 


* Grandfather Golden leaped about in terror, and 
Caroline flew to him for protection. But the appari- 
tion slopped on after them, whichever way they turn- 
ed. At last it made a dreadful noise. Grandfather 
Golden and Caroline Totlers made for the door. But 
Caroline, who had become sort of electrified, made 
the best use of her wits and legs, and got out first, 
and, closing the door, and fastening it on the outside, 
she left Grandfather Golden and the new-comer to 
settle things according to their own liking. 

“So Caroline bid Grandfather Golden good-by— 
that is, gave him the mitten. He called on her after- 
wards, but she was ‘among the missing.’ 

“Well, Grandfather Golden and the apparition 
didn’t have a very agreeable interview. But he was 
a valiant man was Grandfather Golden, and not to 
be vanquished; so, mustering up all his courage, 
which must have been some, he made a pass at the 
head of the spectre, and—pulled out a whole handful 
of hair. The spectre made a frightful noise—prob- 
ably said O!—and vanished, minus the hair. So our 
Quixotic hero won the victory. But that hair—peo- 
ple said ’twas poor Betty’s, and Grandfather Golden 
thought it was poor Betty’s, so he put it in a locket, 
and the professor’s Aunt Sally Ann has got that lock- 
et now, if it isn’t lost—and I am afraid it is.” 

The judge charged the jury, who rendered a ver- 
dict in favor of the defendant. 

“Now,” said Doctor Abbe, “’tis Captain Ainsley’s 
turn.” 

“During one of my earliest voyages,” said Captain 
Ainsley, “ I stopped a tew days at Venice. On arriv- 
ing at the city, I was accosted by a gondolier, of very 
pleasing address and personal appearance. He un- 
derstood English, and owned a fine gondola, and I 
gladly accepted his offer to take me into the city by 
the grand canal. It was nightfall—one of those rich 
Italian twilights, when, gazing up the rosy heights, 
one almost imagines he descries the very verge of 
paradise, and catches a glimmer of celestial wings. 
As we passed the ancestral palaces of the Venetian 
nobility, the gondolier related the old histories and 
legends of those famous places, -bringing to mind 
half-forgotten scenes, and tales of the Radcliffe school 
of romance, which I had read in my boyhood days. 

“The gondolier’s name was Murano. He was so 
agreeable and intelligent, that I gave him my confi- 
dence, and agreed to take rooms with him. As he 
could speak English, and understood the history of 

the place, he seemed to be just the companion I 
wanted—for sight-seeing was my principal business. 

“ Murano was unmarried, and we lodged together. 
On the second night of my stay a strange event oc- 
curred. We retired, and Murano fell into a deep 
sleep. That day I had visited St. Mark’s Place, had 

walked the aisles of the Duomo; and glittering 
JSacades, stately columns and arches, grand old pic- 





tures and historic statues, strange relics, and still 
stranger legends, continued to excite my imagina- 
tion, and make me wakeful. That day I had 


“* Stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs.’ 


The Mysteries of Udolpho, the Ghost-Seer, Shylock 
and Othello, came across my mind; I could not sleep. 
I arose and looked dreamily out—on Venice. 1 
thought of the grand old times, 


“* When Venice sat in state, 
Throned on her hundred isles.” 


I thought of the Doges, of the generations who had 
trod the Rialto, of the perpetual music of the old 
gondoliers. The moon rose, ber light falling on ‘he 
glittering city like a celestial baptism, and my mind 
was entranced, 

“While thus musing, I was startled by a noise, 
and, looking round, saw Murano, standing‘in the 
middle of the room, and seeming to be gazing vacant- 
ly at the window where I was sitting. But how 
changed! His features were rigid and deathly; his 
eyes were fixed, and sunk into his head, and seemed 
burning with some unnatural light within. 1 spoke 
to him; he did not answer; he seemed like one trans- 
fixed. 

“*T did not do it,’ he said, suddenly; ‘I did not do 
it—the body must be concealed!’ 

“ He dressed, and left the room. TI felt alarmed. I 
went to bed, but put my pistols under my pillow. 
About midnight he returned, having the same un- 
earthly look. He undressed, laid down, and slept till 
morning. When he woke, I spoke of the events of 
the night, and asked an explanation. He denied 
having left the room, and said I had been dreaming. 
I half believed it. 

“The next night I dropped to sleep, but, ere long, 
was awakened by a sound in an adjoining room, as of 
some one struggling. The moon was shining bright- 
ly, and cast long flecks of light through the shutters, 
I went to the door of the room whence the noise pro- 
ceeded; it was ajar. I looked in; a cold chill ran 
over me. Murano was standing, with the same un- 
earthly look, over an open place in the floor. In his 
arms was a long, dark object, evidently a dead body. 
He stood holding it, as if spell-bound; at last he 
changed his position, and, as he did so, a part of the 
black covering rolled off of the object, revealing a 
human head. It looked tike that of a young Jew. 
The hair was long and dark; the mouth was covered 
with a piece of white cloth, and the eyes were sunken 
and expressionless. Murano drew up the covering, 
lowered the body slowly through the floor, and relax- 
ed his grasp. He rose up; the body was gone. He 
closed the opening. I remember hearing the water 
beat against the houses; I remember returning to 
bed, grasping my pistols, feeling excited, heavy and 
confused—nothing more, 

“ T awoke in the morning from a troubled sleep. It 
was late. Murano was gone. I dressed, and went 
into the adjoining room. It looked as it did during 
the night. I pried open the panel of the floor where 
I had seen Murano. Beneath ran the canal, for the 
room partly overhung the water. Was Murano a 
murderer, a particeps criminis, a somnambulist, or 
had I been dreaming? 

“I never saw Murano after that night. I made in- 
quiry, and learned that he had been suddenly called 
away from Venice. People gave him the name of an 
honest and pious man, but said that his mind was 
sometimes unsettled, and at one time he was deemed 
insane. 

“The evening before I left Venice, I called at the 
rooms of an English resident, whose acquaintance 1 
had chanced to make, and our conversation turned 
to some of the old stories of which the city had been 
male the scene. 

“An event,” said he, “almost as mysterious as 
those old fictions, occurred in a neighboring house, a 
few nights since. The son of a rich Jew died, and 
the time was set fer his funeral. On the morning of 
the day appointed, the family went tothe room where 
the deceased had been laid, but the body was gone, 
nor has any trace of it been found.’ 

“* Where is that house?’ I asked. 

***T do not know the exact locality; it is near the 
Contarini, on the Grand Canal.’ ’ 

“*T have been stopping in the vicinity of the Con- 
tarini,’ said I. 

“T deemed it prudent to say nothing of what I 
thought I had seen. Was Muranoa sleep-walker, 
or was I a dreamer?” 

“The whole subject of sleep, in a psychological 
point of view, is most interesting,” said Doctor Abbe. 
“ Byron, who doubted the immortality of the soul in 
his youth, was led to believe it in his riper years, by 
reflecting on the action of the mind during sleep; at 
least he intimates as much in his journal. Sir Thomas 
Browne declares that our waking conceptions do not 
match the fancies of our sleeps, and that the sluinber 
of the body is the waking of the soul.” 

“It is true,” said Mrs. Grosvenor, “ that our wak- 
ing conceptions do not match the fancies of our 
sleeps. We may think, for instance, of music, while 
awake, or imagine scenes of rural beauty, but we 
cannot fancy as real, prolonged and unbroken melo- 
dies, or that we feel the sun and breezes of summer, 
and hear the singing of birds, and the sounds of pas- 
toral life, yet we hardly deem it a phenomenon to 
hear in our sleep the most delightful music, or to be 
transported to scenes of surpassing rural beauty, 
where objects seem real, and where we seem to live 
years in what in reality is a few moments of time. In 
the language of an old poet, we may remark: 


“** Even so the soul in this contracted state, 
Confined to these straight instruments of sense, 





More dull and narrowly doth operate, 

At this hole hears, the sight may ray from thence, 

Here tastes, there smells ; but when she's gone from hence, 
Like naked lamp, she is one shining sphere; 

And round about hath perfect cognizance, 

Whatever in her horizon doti: appear; 

She is one orb of sense, all eye, all touch, all ear.’ 


- Humors of the Day. 
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LICKED THE WRONG MAN. 


Some years ago, when it was safe for most any 
Yankee to travel through the Southern States, one 
Ike Jewel, a native of Vermont, packed up his traps, 
started off on a peddling tramp, and finally brought 
up in Helena, State of Arkansas. 

Now it happened that on the very day Mr. Jewel 
arrived in town, a fellow had been arrested for negro 
stealing, and placed in the old log jail, preparatory to 
receiving the penalty of fifty lashes for the offence. 
The jail being insecure, there being no patrol a la 
horse guards to protect it, and the prisoner having a 
tinge of Jack Sheppard blood in his veins, managed 
to escape, and of course flew by night, after the man- 
ner of the witches in Macbeth. The consequence 
was, that when the sheriff went next morning, in all 
the dignity of official pride, toadminister the punish- 
ment, he was both surprised and indignant to find 
his man non est inventus. 

“Ah, this wont do,” said the dignitary, biting his 
lip, and looking poignards at the under sheriff, a car- 
rotty-headed deputy, with a pumpkin-headed veard 
of a week’s growth. We must set spies about for 
him, and have him re-apprehended.” 

Scouts were immediately despatched on all sides, 
all of whom had seen the man on trial, and knew his 
face, and as the sherift’s ebenezer was hugely “ riz,” 
their orders were uncompromisingly stringent. 

Now it happened, from some strange and unfortu- 
nate cause, that the newly-arrived Yankee pedler 
was the very image—the regular ‘‘ Corsican Brother ” 
—the Siamese Twin of the fugitive culprit, and, as he 
was buttering a pancake at breakfast next morning, 
a large, strong man, with an official grin, tapped him 
gently on the shoulder. 

* Well,” said the Yankee, “ what’s the row neow 
—eh?” 

**T want you, mister,” was the brief reply. 

“ Yee-es—dlue you want me? I s’pose you have 
hearn of my having cum tue town with my everlastin’ 
and all-snortin’ inventions. You're wide awake, I 
see, for cumming afore any one else.” 

“Curse your inventions!” said the official. ‘The 
sheriff wants you immediately. You thought to 
escape, did you?” 

“ Sheriff—escape! Luke a-here, critter, what on 
airth do you mean?” 

“Mean for you to come along with me, without 
another word.” 

And so saying, he dragged the pedler out of the 
room. On the way, he learned the circumstances of 
the arrest, and although he protested and swore he 
was not the man, the likeness was too strong for 
belief. 

The sheriff advised him, for the good of his country 
and the honor of his friends, if he had any, riot to tell 
such “dreadful lies,” but quietly submit to the pun- 
ishment. The consequence was, he was tied to the 
whipping-post, and the sheriff prepared to render in 
the dreariest manner the infliction. 

“Now, before I begin, old fellow,” said the sheriff, 
*“ what have you got to say?” 

*O, nothin’ in particular,” said the pedler, laugh- 
ing, with a meaning curve of the lip; ‘only if you 
can afford to pay for luxuries, mister, go ahead.” 

The sheriff, not comprehending the drift of this 
business-like assertion, applied the scourge, and at 
every cut the Yankee laughed with immode: ate glee. 
Lash succeeded lash, and still he laughed, and still 
the wonder grew. When the tiftieth lash had been 
well laid on, as a parting salute, the sheriff, in a flood 
of wonderment, threw down his whip, and asked him 
the reason of his mirth. 

“Tm regularly dumfounded,” said he; “ what in 
the world makes you laugh so?” 

“Laugh! Why, who could help it?” fairly roared 
the Yankee. “I’m laughing teu think heow you've 
been sucked in on this operation—J aint the man!” 

He said this so meaningly, that the sheriff began 
to think there must be mistake somewhere. The 
Yankee continued: 

“It strikes me that business in my line is goin’ tue 
be rayther dallin this teown, and ef there’ any law 
tue be had, I'll speckalate on this licking, and see ef 
I can’t turn it teu some account. I’m alwas open for 
trade, mister, ef you want tue compromise—for, re- 
member, you've licked the wrong man!" 

And dearly did the sheritf pay for it. 











Why is cutting off an elephant’s head widely differ- 
ent from cutting off any other head? Because, when 
you separate the head from the body, you don’t take 
it from the trunk. 

Why are lawyers and doctors safe people by whom 
to take example? Because they always practise their 
professions. 

Why is the punishment of the birch practised by 
some pedagogues? Because they are of opinion that 
it makes dull boys smart. ‘ 

What French author would it be inexpedient for a 
cook tostudy? Boileau—as it might lead toa boil over. 

How do you know that time is muney? Because 
it is so easy to spend an evening. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. 
THE DOUBLE MISTA 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON, 


EVER was I in the 
watching my neighb 
certainly, but insensil 
to look for the comi 
pretty young couple 

They were both very | 
she, dark, bright, pi 
taller, darker, with gr 
ern eyes and a fine be: 
I caught myself speci 
on whom they might! 
erners, of course—th 
like it. They were, 

persecuted Unionists 
fied from some far Gec 
or veritable fire-eate! 
. not want to serve eith 
hospital. This supposition strengthene 
they were always and forever by themselv 

Now Mrs. Starke kept a good boardi 
good as the usual run. I believe board 
generally keep closed parlor shutters to h 
carpet, or save a good one. I think there 
ness pervading them, that the piano is ger 
of tune and the music lying round loo 
ceilings seem a greater distance from th 
in private houses, and the picture-frames 
to hide dilapidations. All this proves th 
don’t pay. I think it don’t. 

Mrs. Starke was not remarkably pleas 
boarders. 

“They never owe me nothing,” she #a' 
speaking of this particular pair—believ: 
not asked a question—‘{ they are very 
never misbehave, but there’s something 
about them—I can’t make out what. Th 
Southern refuses.” 

Poor Mrs. Starke’s acquaintance wit 
was somewhat limited. She very earne 
me one day that the neighbor on the otl 
not legal, meaning loyal; that she knew | 
unlegal. Not understanding Mrs. Star 
let the matter go; but it set me laughing 
I thought of it, for days. 

My two mysterious “refuses” conti 
quite unapproachable. Miss Sally Ryder 
site, a very uncertain-aged spinster lad, 
clared that they were as loving a8 a pa 
She could see them in the corner wind 
sitting side by side. Sometimes the wif 
tually place her hand on his, and mainta 
tionate position for ten minutes at a t 

times she would pick a speck from his co 
the face of folks. Miss Ryder though 
silly. So it was, unquestionably, in her « 

But troubles of my own soon came, | 
my attention from the folks next door, | 
twelve I was awakened by acarriage tha 
ing along the street and stopped in | 
special sacred marble steps. Then ca 
pull at the bell. I, being naturally cat 
out from the window, “‘ Who’s there?” v 
sweet voice answered: * 

“It’s I, Aunt Bell. Please dress and « 

“Trouble there,” thought I; for, de 
tempt at cheerfulness, { knew too well | 
lurking grief in that voice. 

I had thought of at least twenty mis! 
my bedroom door and the hall. 

“QO, Aunt Bell! indeed you must tak 
to-night!” 

* Take care of ‘us,’ Blanche?” 

“I wont let him go toa hotel—the} 
him come to the house—and here he is, : 

How pretty she looked in her distress 
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